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DON'T SINK THE 
GOOD TIMES 


LEAVE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES AT HOME 
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SATE 
BOATING 
RULES 


By Ist Lt. Chuck Gaylord 


Boating can be and is a lot of fun. It provides an enormous 
amount of outdoor pleasure. Using common sense, good 
boating skills and these safety rules will help prevent injuries 
and avoid senseless accidents involving watercraft. 

Remember these basic safety tips: 

Wear your personal floatation device (PFD). 

Don’t drink alcoholic beverages while boating. 

Keep your boat in good repair. 

Know or learn how to swim. 

Respect the rights of others. 

Tell others where you are going. 

Do not misuse your boat or its power. 

Practice the rules of the road. 


Observe who has the right of way. 


Do not overload or overpower your boat. 


Do not operate your vessel in a reckless or negligent 
manner. It is unlawful. Respect the rights and property of 
others. 


Do not permit a person to handle a boat who is incapable 
of properly handling it because of physical or mental 
disability—it is unlawful and your responsibility if you are the 
owner (or just in charge) of the boat. 


Do not operate under the influence of an alcoholic beverage 
or controlled substance where the alcohol or controlled 
substance impairs your normal facilities to operate safely. IT’S 
UNLAWFUL TO DO SO! 


Do not anchor or operate a boat in a hazardous manner 
which interferes with the passage or travel of other boats. 


Florida law requires that there shall be two persons in a 
boat which is towing a water skier; one to operate the boat 
and the other to observe the progress and safety of the skier, 
unless the boat is equipped with a wide-angle rear-view mirror 
that allows the operator to watch the person being towed. 
Water skiing is not allowed in Florida between the hours from 
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one-half hour after sunset to one-half hour before sunrise. It Do not ride on decks or gunwales. 

is prohibited to water ski while under the influence of alcohol 

or drugs. Do not pass close to swimmers or divers. Be alert for them 
at all times. 


When overtaking another vessel, the boat being overtaken 
should give way to the passing boat. Do not take your boat into waters which are beyond its 
capability. 


In meeting head-to-head or nearly so, neither boat has the 
right of way—both boats should turn to the starboard (right) Keep your boat and motor in a good, safe condition. a) 
and pass port (left). 


Motor boats must stay clear of boats under sail. Sailboats CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 
have the right of way over motor boats, except when 
overtaking or under power. Sailboats using engines are 
considered motor boats. 

Boats propelled by oars or paddles have the right of way. 


Small craft must yield to commercial vessels. 


If a collision appears unavoidable, neither boat shall have 
the right of way. 


A boat crossing another boat to the starboard (right) has 
the right of way. It must hold course and speed. The give-way 
boat keeps clear and passes astern (behind) the stand-on boat. 


Boats crossing a river must keep out of the way of boats 


going up or down the river. ; 
Damage from wakes to fishermen and 


swimmers 
Always board at midship. 


Evenly distribute weight of passengers. 
Do not overload. 


Do not cruise (speed) past fishing boats. Slow down on 
approach. 


Remember a fishing boat may be anchored and a large wave 
could flip or swamp the boat. 


If caught in rough water or weather, keep a low center of 
gravity by lying down. 


If an accident occurs, stay with the boat. Grab anything that 
floats to give you extra buoyancy. 


Do not stand or move around in a small boat. 


Do not decelerate suddenly, allowing the stern wake to 
overtake and swamp the boat by washing over the transom. 


Do not overpower your boat. 


High speed turns 


Do not make unnecessary high speed turns. 
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n the middle of the last decade it seemed to me as 

though using live bait for catching bass had become 

a dying hangover from a bygone era. The inundation 
of bassdom with plastic worms, spinner baits, crank 
baits, $125 bait casting outfits and high performance 
bass boats had practically put the last nail in the coffin 
of the sport of bait fishing for bass. However, in the last 
couple of years there seems to have been a resurgence of 
interest in fishing with live bait. 

Bait fishing, to most weekend bassers, usually 
conjures up visions of a giant shiner hooked behind the 
dorsal fin with a #2/0 hook which is tied to a 20- 
pound-test line attached to a heavy bait casting outfit. 
Although shiners probably do take a large share of all 
bass caught on live bait, many bait fishermen use live 
frogs, lizards, crawdads (when they can find them), 
earthworms and minnows. 

Within the subgroup of anglers who use live bait to 
catch bass there exists an even smaller subgroup of 
dedicated anglers. My father is one of these. He will use 
nothing but live minnows to catch bass—and he does 
catch his share. Bordering on fanaticism in their pursuit 
of bass with minnows, some anglers in this group feel 
that they have created and cultivated an art form, and 
they have developed their fishing techniques into the 
epitome of that art. 

One minnow used by many of these anglers is 
unique. It cannot be purchased from any bait shop 
known to this writer, and few anglers I know are even 
aware of its existence. This minnow, known colloquially 
in our area of Florida as the ‘‘red minnow,” is common 
to most natural freshwater lakes in central Florida and 
its range may even extend as far north as southern 
Missouri. It is a natural food fish for every carnivorous 
fish in these waters. 

Having the scientific name of Notropis maculatus, red 
minnows are commonly called tail-light shiners by 
biologists, and this is the accepted name for this species 
published by the American Fisheries Society. Their 
average length is approximately one and one-half inches 
and they are a bit slimmer than a Missouri minnow. A 
black stripe down the center of their bodies and a black 
spot at the base of their forked tails are primary 
distinquishing features. The black lateral stripe, actually 
a row of sensory organs, can be seen to be incomplete 
when viewed under close scrutiny. This is a key 
identification factor in distinquishing these minnows 
from other minnows which have similar outward 
character. 

The term “red minnow”? is derived from the bright 
red color of the males during the spawning season, 
which is usually from late April through mid-August. 

Red minnows are bottom dwellers and feed with their 
sucker mouths on small vegetation and insects. When 
not spawning, they scatter themselves over the lake 
bottom, and both males and females change to a dull 
gray color with a white underbelly. The primary 
consumer of these minnows are bluegill and largemouth 
bass, but speckled perch, gars and even catfish also feed 
on them. 


When spawning, red minnows swim in a circular 
motion and there may be as many as 300 minnows 
swimming in a circle no larger than two or three feet in 
diameter. Occasionally, there may be two or three 
groups spawning within a few yards of each other. Red 
minnows lay their streams of sticky, tan-colored eggs on 
small bonnet roots and various other bottom vegetation 
and debris. They prefer firm bottom structure, and they 
spawn on sandy bottoms whenever possible. Because of 
this, they often spawn in abandoned panfish bed areas, 
where there are usually many plate-sized areas having 
bottoms that are relatively clean. As you may have 
noted, red minnow spawning time coincides with that 
for the bluegill, and red minnows often spawn 
simultaneously with them. Bluegill feed on red minnows 
during this time, but apparently do not take a great toll 
on them—compared to the numbers of spawning 
minnows. 

Red minnows are by far my favorite live bait for 


bluegill fishing, even over crickets and freshwater grass 
shrimp. By hooking minnows through the lip or eyes, 
one can catch their limit of bluegill in an incredibly 
short period of time. One afternoon a couple of years 
ago, on Lake Marion, | caught a limit of 50 bluegill 
using this method in just over an hour, and I was using 
only one pole! 

The investment in tackle for live bait fishing is very 
modest. In fact, you probably already have much of it 
in corners of your garage or stuffed away in some 
forgotten niche of your tackle box. Basically, the tackle 
required is one, two or three cane poles for each person 
fishing, plenty of medium sized “‘spec’’ hooks, a box of 
small split shot, a spool of eight- to 10-pound-test line, 
a minnow bucket and a minnow net if you want to 
catch your own minnows. So, as you see, fishing with 
red minnows is really no different from other types of 
bait fishing. The “catch” to this method of fishing 
comes when one attempts to locate and then net these 
minnows. 


FINDING AND CATCHING THE MINNOWS 


Now we have come to the most difficult part—the 
real ‘‘art’”’ of red minnow fishing. When red minnows 
are bedding in bonnets or weeds, they are easier to 
locate than when they bed in open water. Although 
signs are more visible in a bonnet or grass patch, they 
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may seem to be invisible to the inexperienced eye. This 
is because one seldom, if ever, actually sees the 
minnows. Instead, you rely on knowing what signs to 
look for which indicate their presence. 

Most avid bluegill fishermen sit over thousands of 
red minnows every year and never even know it. Take, 
for example, a typical bluegill bed, within a bonnet 
patch, that has a good fresh, fishy smell coming from it 
and constant knocking going on. Knocking is another of 
our local terms, and it refers to certain actions of fish 
within emergent vegetation such as lily pads 
(‘‘bonnets’’) and maidencane grass. Fish swimming 
below the surface among the bonnets or grass will bump 
the stems, and this movement can easily be seen in still 
water. The presence of knocking, to most bluegill 
fishermen, makes the entire bed look like a good place 
to fish and they will proceed to drop a cricket or 
shrimp at random within the bed. And usually they’ll 
have fair success. 
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However, if one observes that knocking closely for a 
few moments, two things become apparent. One is that 
there will be a bed center, a smaller area within the 
whole bed, that appears to be receiving the most 
knocking. These beds centers are usually no more than 
five or six feet across. A second occurrence that can be 
observed is that there appears to be two distinctive 
types of knocks, one of which is much harder than the 
other, or even violent. This activity in a bluegill bed 
usually indicates the presence of spawning red 
minnows. 

These signs can be used to locate the general vicinity 
of spawning red minnows, but not to pinpoint their 
location as specifically as needed to catch them. At this 
point, the experienced red minnow fisherman begins to 
concentrate on the bed center and look for bottom 
debris rising to the surface. Usually there will be pieces 
of small, white bonnet roots, and other small roots 
which have risen from the bottom, lying on the surface 
near the bed center. Often, one or more garfish also will 
be seen near the surface. Gars feast on red minnows and 
are usually somewhere near each red minnow bed. 

Possibly the most important sign to look for at this 
point is the presence of what appears to be droplets of 
oil rising then bursting on the surface. This is secretion 
which accompanies the egg laying process and indicates 
that minnows are directly below. 

Once the minnows’ location has been pinpointed, the 
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next step is to use the net. In Florida, a dip net not 
more than 48 inches in diameter may be used. One 
excellent material to use for constructing a dip net is 
red-colored citrus shipping bags. The webbing of these 
bags is just about the perfect size to allow water to 
escape, yet to keep the minnows in when the net is 
rapidly pulled up from the bottom. Also, the bags’ red 
coloration seems to attract the minnows. My father has 
experimented with many netting types and has found 
this material to be the most satisfactory. A small weight 
should be attached to the bottom center of the net and 
the entire net should be suspended by a small rope 
fastened to the net ring in triangular fashion, so as to 
suspend it evenly in the water. The pull rope should be 
at least 15 feet long and it is a good idea to attach a float 
to the loose end. 

To use the net, it is dropped straight down, seemingly 
on top of the minnows. Sometimes, a cane pole is used 
to make sure the net is lying as flat as possible on the 
bottom. This may take some doing in a bonnet patch, 
but it is very important that the net lies flat. When 
doing this, don’t be afraid of frightening the minnows. 
They are persistent creatures, and so relentless in their 
spawning ritual, they seem oblivious to almost any 
physical disturbance. 

With the net on the bottom, you can often feel the 
minnows as they swim over and bump the net. This is 
the time to pull up—hard! Once the minnows are in the 
net, they should be handled as gently as possible and 
immediately placed into a minnow bucket or live well. 
They are delicate and need a constant supply of fresh 
water. Usually, as many minnows as needed can be 
caught by repeating this process. The bluegills will have 
been frightened out of the bed momentarily but will 
return after the commotion subsides. 

Once the minnows have been caught, the boat should 
be situated between the shoreline and the bed in such a 
position that the bed center can easily be reached with a 
cane pole. The boat should not, however, be sitting too 
close to the bed center—especially if the water is less 
than five feet deep. 

As the fish begin moving back into the bed, you can 
hook your minnows through the lips or eyes and catch 
bluegill, or hook the minnows through the back and 
catch bass. Bass gorge themselves on red minnows and 
they cause violent knocks of the bonnets when they 
swim through the bed. At times, bass can be seen as 
they ‘‘flash”’ over a bed, only a foot or two below the 
water surface. 

If the bed is situated in bonnets or other vegetation, 
signs of fish entering and exiting the bed center can 
often be seen. The fish are not actually seen, but their 
paths can be observed by the line of knocks they make 
as they swim through. Sometimes, certain paths are 
used over and over, and it is at the intersection of these 
popular paths and the bed center that most fishing 
should be done. 

Fishing with red minnows is just one aspect of bait 
fishing, but to some anglers, it’s the only way. my) 
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CHANGES 


By John Waters Jr. 


and Andrena Greve 


After many years under one hunting and 

fishing licenses/permits system, a new system 

is now in effect for Florida. The changes were 
made to streamline issuance, simplify record keeping 
and as a result of revisions to Chapter 372 of Florida 
Statutes by the 1985 Legislature. They became effective 
on June |. 

For hunters and anglers, there are several 
conveniences provided by the new system. One of the 
most noticeable is the concept of a single Identification 
Card, to which license stamps and permit stamps are 
attached. This replaces the old system which used 
multiple documents for the same purposes. The 
Identification Card itself does not grant privilege, but 
instead provides for basic personal identification and it 
has spaces for attaching various hunting and fishing 


licenses (stamps) and special permits (stamps) for such 
special privileges as turkey hunting, waterfowl hunting 
and entry into public Wildlife Management Areas. 

County Tax Collectors and their subagents will 
continue, as provided by law, to sell these licenses to 
the public. Also, as a result of the new law, Tax 
Collectors and their subagents are entitled to collect a 
small fee for issuance of each license or permit. These 
fees are in addition to the cost of each license or permit, 
and only the fees for the licenses and permits goes to 
the State Game Trust Fund, which is administered by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


The new Identification Card portion of the system 
makes it much easier to obtain replacement of lost or 
destroyed cards, licenses and permits. The identification 
document is in two parts: Part 1 is the Duplicate 
License Application and Part 2 is the License 
Identification Card. When you purchase a license stamp 
or permit stamp, you will receive both the stamp and a 
stub. The stamp and stub are in one unit until you peel 
the stamp off the backing for placement of the stamp on 
your License Identification Card (Part 2). The stub 
portion goes on your Duplicate License Application 
(Part 1). The Duplicate License Application, with the 
stamp stubs you have purchased, should be retained 
and put in a safe place (such as a glove compartment or 
tackle box) in case you lose the original stamps attached 
to the License Identification Card. 

If you should lose the originals, you can take the 
stamp stubs which were attached to the Duplicate 
License Application to the Tax Collector’s Office from 
which they were issued, and have them validated for 
legal use in place of the originals. 

Like most other items we purchase in our fast 
changing economy, costs for some licenses are a little 
higher this year. And, there is now a $5 Turkey Stamp 
required for hunting wild turkey. (See our story on 
Florida’s first Turkey Stamp on page 11 of this issue.) 
However, there is a cost for conservation, and it has 
traditionally been the license and permit fees paid by 
sportsmen which have paid for professional 
management of our fish and game species, such related 
expenses as the costs of keeping lands and waters open 
to the public and enforcement of laws which protect 
our fish and wildlife resources. Often forgotten is the 
fact that nongame species have also benefited from 
funds paid by sportsmen. 

For this reason, most users of the resources take 
special pride in paying for the privileges to hunt and 
freshwater fish in Florida. They realize that their share 
of the funds pays to keep our fish and game resources at 
harvestable levels and maintain the public’s opportunity 
to continue to enjoy these sports. And, a sizeable 
number of people who do not hunt or fish, but who 
wish to support the resources, purchase duck stamps. 
This year, a first of state issue for the Florida Turkey 
Stamp will offer an additional opportunity to 
contribute to conservation, and collect a miniature 
work of art. 
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Although the license system has been extensively years, perhaps until it is worn out or the information 


revised, it is actually a simpler system, and will save (such as your address) changes, and simply attach each 
substantial money for license printing costs paid by the year’s new license stamps and permit stamps over the 
state. Folded twice, it is the size of a wallet credit card. last ones. 

The essence of the new system is that the Identification Although the new system also includes many special 
Card portion does only that—identification. To fish, permits such as those required for commercial uses, the 
hunt or exercise other priveleges, you buy the following list of licenses and permits will be of interest 
appropriate license stamps or permit stamps and attach to those who hunt and freshwater fish in Florida for 
them to the Identification Card. If you wish, you may sport: 


keep the same Identification Card for a number of 


AB-Resident 12-Month Fishing License $7.00 Good for 12 months from purchase date. Entitles holder to sport fish in fresh 
water statewide. 


K-Resident Statewide Hunting License $11.00 Good for hunting statewide; however, additional permits are required for 
certain uses. (See below.) 
AkK-Resident Combination Hunt/Fish License $17.00 Good for fishing in fresh water and for hunting statewide; however, additional 


permits are required for certain hunting uses. (See below.) 


L-Nonresident Statewide Hunting License $50.00 Good for hunting statewide; however, additional permits are required for 
certain uses. (See below.) 


B-Nonresident Statewide Fishing License $25.00 Expires on June 30 next. Entitles holder to sport fish in fresh water statewide. 
At the time this issue went to press, legislation was pending for a short-term 
nonresident sport fishing license. Please see the July- August 1986 issue 
for more information about this special license. 


Short-term Nonresident Fishing License 
(Pending at Press Time) 


SPECIAL PERMIT STAMPS REQUIRED IN ADDITION TO HUNTING LICENSE STAMPS 


MA-Management Area Stamp $10.00 Entitles a Hunting License Stamp holder to hunt in Wildlife Management 
Areas, subject to special area regulations. 


AR-Archery Stamp $5.00 Entitles a Hunting License Stamp holder to hunt with archery equipment 
during special archery only hunts. The Archery Stamp is not required for 
Hunting License Stamp holders to hunt with archery equipment during 
regular gun hunt seasons. 


ML-Muzzleloading Gun Stamp $5.00 Entitles a Hunting License Stamp holder to hunt with muzzleloading guns 
during special muzzleloading only hunts. The Muzzleloading Gun Stamp is not 
required for hunting license holders to hunt with muzzleloading guns during 
regular gun hunt seasons. 


WS-Waterfowl Stamp $ 3.00 Entitles a Hunting License Stamp holder to take or attempt to take waterfowl, 
in accordance with special waterfowl limits and regulations. A federal ‘‘Duck 
Stamp” is also required to hunt waterfowl. These can be purchased at U.S. 
Postal Service offices. 


TS-Turkey Stamp $5.00 Entitles a Hunting License Stamp holder to take or attempt to take wild 
turkeys during any hunt season. 
QU-Webb WMA Quail Stamp $10.00 Required, in addition to a Hunting License Stamp and Wildlife Management 


Area Stamp, to hunt or take quail in the Cecil M. Webb Wildlife 
Management Area. 


DO-Public Dove Field Stamp $1.50 Entitles a Hunting License Stamp holder to hunt or take doves on a public 
dove shooting field. 

BA-Apalachicola Bear Stamp $10.00 Required, in addition to a Hunting License Stamp and Wildlife Management 
Area Stamp, to hunt or take black bear in the Apalachicola National Forest 
Wildlife Management Area. 

BO-Osceola Bear Stamp $10.00 Required, in addition to a Hunting License Stamp and Wildlife Management 


Area Stamp, to hunt or take black bear in the Osceola National Forest 
Wildlife Management Area. 


*Price does not include Tax Collector or subagent issuance fees. > 
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THE NEW SYSTEM The new legislation also redefines certain other 

Florida hunting and freshwater fishing laws. Ones of 
special interest to sportsmen are summarized below, as 
they now apply: 

Residency Requirement—You must have been a 
resident for six continuous months in the state, or 
establish domicile with the Clerk of Court in 
accordance with Florida Statue 222.17, which 
establishes predominant residence. Proof of 
established domicile is required if you establish 
domicile with the Clerk of Court. 

Senior Citizen Hunting and Fishing Licenses— 
Florida Tax Collectors shall issue a permanent 
hunting and fishing license, without fee, to Florida 
residents 65 years of age or more. This license is 
now required. Persons possessing this license are 
exempt from requirements for Florida permits 
(stamps), but are not exempt from the requirement 
for the United States Migratory Bird Hunting and 
Conservation Stamp (‘‘federal Duck Stamp’’). 

Minimum Age Requirement—No license stamp 
or permit stamp is required for persons under the 
age of 16. NOTE: It is a violation of Florida law for 
a child less than the age of 16 to use a firearm unless 
under the direct supervision of and in the presence 
of an adult. 

Resident Commercial Fishing License Stamp 
holders are exempt from the sport Fishing License 
Stamp requirement. 

Aliens domiciled in Florida are issued regular 
resident hunting and fishing license stamps and 
permit stamps. Proof of domiciled status is 
required. 

Resident Cane Pole Law—No Fishing License 
Stamp is required for residents fishing in their 
county of residence when fishing with live or 
natural bait for noncommercial purposes, and when 
using poles that do not have reels or other “retrieval 


Identification! 


Card 


License & Permit 


Stamps Must Be mechanisms.” The former limit of ‘‘three cane 
Dated and Signed poles’’ has been removed from the new law. 
When Attached Mentally Retarded Persons are exempt from 


Fishing License Stamp requirements if they have 
been accepted as a client for retardation services by 
the Department of Health and Rehabilitative 
Services (HRS). HRS shall provide such persons 
proof of these circumstances. 

A final note about the new license and permit system: 
All stamps expire on next June 30 each year, except the 
Resident 12-Month Fishing License Stamp. 

Regional Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
offices and Wildlife Officers will be happy to answer 
a Duplicate License Application (Part 1), your questions about the new license and permit 


and has spaces for attachment of permit and license system. If you live out of state, you can telephone any 
stamps and the stubs which come with these. of the offices listed on page 48. @) 


Florida’s new license and 
permit system provides for 
an Identification Card (Part 2), 
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More Big Fish Stories 


By John Waters Jr. 


New State Record Redear Sunfish 


t seems like every time 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
publishes a new State Record catch 
in our freshwater fish record 
program, someone else comes along 
and beats the record! Only last 
September, we wrote about C. L. 
Windham’s 4-pound, 10-ounce 
redear sunfish (shellcracker), and 
already some other angler has 
caught a larger one. 

Fishing in Jackson County’s 202- 
acre Merritts Mill Pond on March 
13, 1986, the same pond where 
Windham caught his big one, 17- 
year-old Joseph (Joey) Marion 
Floyd of Marianna landed a 4- 
pound, 13-%4-ounce redear. His fish 
was 17-4 inches in total length, 
with a girth of 16-% inches. It was 
quite a catch, especially considering 
Joey was only on a short fishing trip 
with his father before going to 
school that day. 

Merritts Mill Pond has a long 
history of producing extra large 
redear sunfish. Because of its 
exceptionally clear water, anglers 
who have caught the record weights 
there say it takes special care to 
hook them. Part of the reported 
technique is to stay at a distance 
from where the bait is waiting so the 
fish aren’t scared away by seeing the 
boat. 

Since 1979, FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE has recognized eight 
State Record redear sunfish—seven 
of them from Merritts Mill Pond. 
Although this species is found in 
many of the state’s lakes and 
streams, this one body of water 
seems to have just the right aquatic 
ecosystem needed for maximum 
growth of the redear. 

Why this is so is directly related 
to the ‘‘hardness” of the water 
there, explained Commission 
fisheries biologist Norman Young. 
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‘The water in Merritts Mill Pond is 
the highest in dissolved calcium of 
any water in the panhandle region 
we know of,” he said. 

The high dissolved calcium 
content benefits the growth of snails 
and other mollusks which are found 
in the pond. According to Young, 
‘*tThere is a tremendous snail 
population there. It consists of 
several species and they form a rich 
and stable food source for the 
redear.”’ 

Because the redear feeds heavily 
on snails, clams and other 
freshwater mollusks, it has earned 
the common name “‘shellcracker.”’ 
However, the redear also eats other 
foods, and the reported State 
Record catches have been made on 
both crickets and earthworms. 

Of the seven recognized record 
redear caught in Merritts Mill Pond, 
however, Floyd’s catch is the only 
one made on a cricket. The first 
State Record redear listed in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s program, a 
3-pound, 4-ounce fish caught by 
Francis Carmichael from the Santa 
Fe River in March of 1978, was also 
hooked on a cricket. 


New State Record 
Warmouth Sunfish 


he warmouth is sometimes 

called a ‘‘goggle-eye”’ and it 
is generally a rather small sunfish. 
However, a 2-pound, 7-ounce 
warmouth was caught last October 
19, and it is our current State 
Record for this species. The 
previous Florida Record for 
warmouth was only 1-pound, 9- 
ounces, and to many anglers, the 
new record is an impressive size. 

The 2-pound, 7-ounce warmouth, 

caught by Tony David Dempsey of 
Crestview, was a surprise to many 


people—even some fisheries 
experts. One skeptic said, ‘I don’t 
believe it,” until he found out the 
catch was verified as an official 
record. 

Dempsey caught his fish in the 
Guess Lake area of the Yellow River 
in Okaloosa County, using a wiggler 
for bait. It had a total length of 13- 
Y, inches and a girth of 13-14 inches. 
It was a fat one—almost as big 
around as it was long. Dempsey’s 
warmouth has also been listed as a 


World Record. 


New State Record Flier 


he flier is a rather small fish, 

seldom exceeding a pound, 
but is one of the freshwater fish in 
our program. Until last July, the 
record weight we had was 1 pound, 
¥% ounce. Then Justin McAlpin of 
Sneads landed a 1 pound, 1 ounce 
flier, beating the previous record by 
Y% ounce. McAlpin is also the 
present Florida Record holder for a 
38-pound, 9-ounce striped bass, 
which he landed from Lake 
Seminole on November 15, 1979. 
He is currently the only angler to 
hold two Florida Records for 
freshwater fish in our program. 


A Big White Amur On a 
Very Small Line 


P erhaps the most surprising 
catch we have learned about 
lately is one made by David 
Meadows of Youngstown. Although 
the species he caught—white 
amur—is not listed in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE’S State Record 
Freshwater Fish Program, it was a 
very interesting catch nonetheless. 
Meadows and his wife were 
fishing for bream in Bay County’s 
Deerpoint Lake on February 23, 
and he was using a 14-foot cane 
pole, a 4-pound-test line and a 
cricket for bait when he hooked and > 


Stan Kirkland-Photograph 


landed a 41-pound white amur. when I was a young boy.” Like 
That’s right! Forty-one pounds of many anglers who learn to love the 
live fish on a 4-pound-test line! sport of freshwater fishing, 

Meadows has been fishing ‘‘all his Meadows’ father got him started. 
life in Bay County and other parts Meadows explained that he and 
of Florida,’’ he explained, ‘starting Mrs. Meadows were in the Bear 
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Stan Kirkland-Photograph 


Another State Record shell- 
cracker, weighing 4 pounds, 
13-3/4 ounces, was caught 
in Merritts Mill Pond in 
March 1986. Joey Floyd 
landed the fat and healthy 


that morning. Fishing with 
his father, Joey made his 
catch using a cricket for bait. 


Although the white amur is an exotic, and not 
recognized in FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s official record 
program, David Meadows made a remarkable catch 
while bream fishing in Deerpoint Lake. He landed a 
41-pound white amur with a cane pole and 4- 
pound-test line! 


fish before going to school 


Creek area of the lake, and he was 
fishing the cricket close to the 
bottom. ‘My turkey quill cork went 
down,” he recalled, ‘‘and I gave a 
little jerk upwards. When the line 
wouldn’t come up, my first thought 
was that I was hung up on a log, but 
then again, the log seemed to be 
floating. So, I pulled up real easy, 
thinking the No. 7 bream hook 
would straighten out if I didn’t. 

‘The log turned out to be the 
biggest fish I have ever hooked in 
fresh water,’’ Meadows said. 

It was not easy to land the big 
amur, and Meadows ended up 
following the fish up and down Bear 
Creek in his electric-trolling motor- 
driven boat, as the fish alternately 
surfaced and dived. ‘‘Finally, after 
approximately an hour, the fish 
came to the surface, tired out and 
just floated,’’ he said. 

Although Mrs. Meadows had the 
landing net ready, the fish was far 
too large to fit in it, so Meadows 
slipped a noose of nylon rope 
around the fish behind its pectoral 
fins—and lifted it into the boat. 

Originally stocked between 1975 
and 1977, the diploid white amur in 
Deerpoint Lake were placed there 
by the Commission’s Division of 
Fisheries to help control excessive 
aquatic vegetation in the lake. 
Because water from Deerpoint Lake 
is used in the public water supply in 
that area, the use of herbicides must 
be kept to an absolute minimum, 
and a biological control of 
vegetation that is provided by the 
plant-eating white amur does not 
interfere with maintenance of a safe 
water supply for humans. 

Because the species needs certain 
water flow and level conditions that 
are absent in the Deerpoint Lake 
water system, it is believed that the 
amur does not reproduce there. 
Fisheries biologists who have 
studied these stocked fish have 
found no evidence of their 
reproduction in Deerpoint Lake. 

Approximately 117,000 diploid 
white amur were stocked in 
Deerpoint Lake, but the one 
Meadows caught—considering the 
lightweight line, cricket bait and No. 
7 bream hook—is truly a 


remarkable catch. 4) 
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Florida’s First Turkey 
Stamp 


1986 has brought with it many 
changes in laws and practices 
affecting game and fish: slot limits, 
changes in hunting and fishing 
licenses and regulations, and 
Florida’s latest venture into the field 
of wildlife stamp art, the first 
Florida Turkey Stamp. 

Like the duck stamp, the turkey 
stamp provides funding for 
management purposes. Tom 
Wright, administrative assistant to 
the director of the Commission’s 
Division of Wildlife, says, ‘Based 
on an annual statewide hunter 
survey, approximately 33,000 
people turkey hunt. This number 
could generate as much as $165,000 
for turkey management.” 

Originally, a bill to establish the 
stamp was created and passed by the 
1985 Legislature. After the bill was 
passed, the Commission was 
contacted by the National Wild 
Turkey Federation (NWTF). This 
national organization based in South 
Carolina, is ‘dedicated to the wise 
conservation and management of 
the American wild turkey.’? NWTF 
offered to provide a reputable 
wildlife artist to complete a turkey 
painting for use on a print as well as 
the stamp. NWTF proposed to 
handle all the marketing and sales of 
prints, and allocate a percentage of 
the profits to the Commission. 

The Commission and NWTF 
agreed to the terms and a contract 
was drawn. Bob Binks was chosen 
by NWTF as the artist, and it was 
agreed that the profits would be 
split 50-50 between the 
Commission and NWTF. 1,500 
limited edition, numbered and 
signed prints will be available in 
early May and can be obtained by 
calling the National Wildlife 
Galleries Inc. collect at (813) 939- 
2425 from Florida or at 1-800-382- 
5278 (toll-free) from other states. 

Florida Turkey Stamps (permits) 
will be required for taking or 
seeking to take wild turkey, 
beginning with the 1986-87 season. 
They will serve a function similar to 
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Osceola Wild Turkey, By Bob Binks 


STAMPS 
FOR 


CONSERVATION 


By Paige Moody 


that served by our state duck stamp 
for duck hunting. Turkey stamps 
will sell for $5, and all stamp 
revenues will go to the State Game 
Trust Fund. 


‘Funds generated by the sale of 
turkey stamps and artist prints will 
serve to enhance Florida turkey 
populations,’’ Wright explains. 


“Anytime you conduct wildlife 
management projects, you are 
hopefully improving your resource. 
So by continuing with the work we 
have already begun, we will 
continue to enhance Florida’s wild 
turkey populations. 

“Non-hunters benefit as well,”’ 


Wright says. ‘Those who aren’t 
turkey hunters can still enjoy the 
aesthetics of the stamp or print. It is 
a beautiful piece of art, and being 
new and a First of State stamp and 
print, it will likely become a 
collector’s item.” 

Wright is quick to stress another 
important aspect of wildlife 
management. ‘‘People enjoy viewing 
wildlife, not just hunting it. Wild 
turkeys are a part of American 
history and our goal is to manage 
the population in Florida so that the 
turkey will continue to prosper here 
and bring enjoyment to both 
hunters and non-hunters for 
decades to come.”” > 
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Florida’s Waterfowl Stamp 


Whether you buy them because 
they are a duck hunter’s required 
permit, for a collection or just 
because you think they’re pretty, 
you'll agree that Florida’s 
Waterfowl Stamps have earned a 
tidy sum for the state’s waterfowl 
management. 


The idea for a state duck stamp 
evolved out of the need to generate 
funds for in-state waterfowl 
management. About 20 other states 
have successful stamp programs and 
the Commission saw a stamp 
program for Florida as an 
opportunity to supplement other 
state and federal monies that are 
earmarked for waterfowl. To date, 
roughly $500,000 has been 
generated since the creation of the 
Florida Waterfowl Stamp program 
in 1979. 


The first Florida ‘Duck Stamp” 
transpired not as a contest, but an 
appointment. Artist Bob Binks was 
selected and asked to paint an 
original work of art to be converted 
to a stamp. He agreed. The 
following year it was decided a 
contest would allow more 
opportunity for participation in the 
program by a variety of artists. 

Tommy Goodwin, Chief of 
Wildlife Resources for the 
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Canvasback Ducks, By Bob Steiner 


Commission, also notes that 
‘Keeping the contest open to all 
artists, rather than restricting it to 
Florida residents, allows us to 
benefit from a wider range of talent. 

“What started out as a small 
contest has become a highly 
competitive contest, attracting some 
of the nation’s finest wildlife 
artists,” he adds. 

“Consequently, we are able to offer 
a high quality work of art as our 
duck stamp.” 

The 1986-87 year will be the 
second year the Commission has 
been involved in the sale of limited- 
edition prints of the stamp art. 
Prints offer another funding 
source for waterfowl management, 
as well as being valuable works of 
art to any wildlife print collector. 

Each 6-%4- x 9-inch print is 
numbered and signed by the artist. 
Sale and promotion of the prints is 
handled solely by the artist and his 
marketing organization, but the 
Commission contracts to receive a 
percentage of the profits. 

Revenue from the sale of permit 
stamps is allocated to several areas. 
The largest portion, 70 percent, is 
used for management projects such 
as land acquisition and opening 
public Wildlife Management Areas 
and 25 percent goes to research. 
Only 5 percent is labeled for 
administrative costs. 


Goodwin says both hunters and 
non-hunters profit from the sale of 
Florida duck stamps. ‘‘The collected 
money goes to fund waterfowl 
management efforts, including the 
development of harvest management 
strategies, and preservation and 
management of wetlands habitats. 
When we manage for waterfowl, we 
manage for every other marshland 
creature. It doesn’t just benefit 
ducks. Everyone who enjoys 
wildlife and the outdoors stands to 
profit from effective management of 
our wetlands.” 

Those more interested in duck 
stamp and print collecting from a 
monetary standpoint will be pleased 
to know that stamps and prints have 
often been good investments. 
Although First of State stamp prints 
(those prints issued by a state for 
the first time) have previously 
shown the greatest potential to 
increase in value, investment 
potential is not limited to First of 
States. Minnesota’s 1977 duck 
stamp print is a prime example. 
Prints of David Maass’ painting of a 
pair of mallards in flight sold for 
$100 when first issued, but are now 
reportedly selling for more than 
$1,000. Maryland’s 1975 print and 
stamp are now reportedly worth in 
excess of $1,100. These are extreme 
examples, but they illustrate 
investment potential of some state 
waterfowl stamp prints. 

Like any investment, however, 
there are risks involved, so many 
experts caution collectors not to 
buy strictly for monetary 
investment purposes, but to 
contribute to conservation. The 
quality of waterfowl stamps as art 
has consistently improved over the 
years, and with continued support, 
high standards will continue to be 
maintained. However, the 
fundamental goal is not to make 
great contributions to the art world 
or to be a money-making project for 
investors. The primary concern is 
preservation of waterfowl and 
habitat. So buy a stamp and a print, 
enjoy it for its aesthetic beauty and 
pat yourself on the back because 
you’ve had a part in sustaining 
Florida’s rapidly vanishing wetlands 
and the waterfowl that live there. @) 
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Bot: 
Binks 


The First Florida Turkey Stamp Artist 


ot too many people in this world are lucky 

enough to do something they really enjoy and 

make a living doing it. That’s why most people 
have hobbies and many of them “‘live for weekends.”’ 
Bob Binks, the artist selected by the National Wild 
Turkey Federation (NWTF) to create and print the 
original art for Florida’s first turkey stamp, is definitely 
unlike most people. 

Binks is a firm believer in working hard and playing 
hard. Apparently it’s a philosophy that gets him results. 
Florida has been especially appreciative of his wildlife 
art, selecting him as the state duck stamp artist in 1979 
and 1985, before NWTF selected him as the artist for 
the first Florida Turkey Stamp. Binks was also chosen 
by the Florida Chapter of Ducks Unlimited as their 
1981 Artist of the Year. 

Having grown up “thinking duck hunting was life,’’ it 
was only natural for Binks to draw ducks. His 
grandmother claims the first recognizable thing he drew 
was a duck, but as he grew older and became interested 
in other aspects of wildlife, his subject matter became 
more diverse. 

Expeditions to Africa and Alaska resulted in works 
depicting big game animals such as mountain goats, deer 
and sheep. Binks is definitely not a wildlife artist 
confined to painting ducks. However, having so many 
accomplishments to his credit and being an experienced 
wildlife artist did not mean painting a turkey stamp 
would be simple. 

“Designing the turkey stamp was especially 
challenging,” says Binks. ‘‘I wanted to come up with a 
turkey that would really be Florida, but how to convey 
that with the right background was tough. I couldn’t 
very well paint a turkey walking on the beach!” 

Another problem was presenting the turkey clearly as 
being the Osceola subspecies of wild turkey. The 
Osceola turkey is native to Florida, but it very closely 
resembles the more common Eastern wild turkey, 
which occurs over most of the eastern United States. 

To be as accurate as possible, Binks worked from a 
“study skin,” which is a turkey skin with the feathers 
intact and stuffed with cotton, as opposed to a 
professional taxidermist’s version. 

Though he has hunted kudu, buffalo and impala, in 
all his hunting ventures, Binks had never been turkey 
hunting until spring of this year. 
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Bol: 
Steiner 


The 1986-87 Florida Duck Stamp Artist 


eing chosen as the winner of Florida’s 1986-87 

duck stamp art competition was the realization of 

a long-time goal for Bob Steiner. Currently a 
California resident, Steiner grew up hunting and fishing 
in the Florida Everglades with his brothers and 
grandfather. 

The selection marks Steiner’s fourth state duck stamp 
competition victory since 1981. He is the first and only 
artist in the country to have won four different state 
duck stamp contests in open competition. Other state 
stamps to his credit include California (1981), Nevada 
(1984) and Michigan (1985). 

Like many wildlife artists, Steiner’s talents emerged at 
an early age. He specialized in ‘‘war pictures’? when he 
was'in the fifth grade. Later he was awarded a 
scholarship by National Scholastic Magazine and he 
entered the Rhode Island School of Design. Graduation 
left him with “itchy feet” and a desire to pursue a “‘true 
vocation,’’ so he thumbed his way to Nebraska then 
caught a train to San Francisco, he explains. 

At San Francisco State University, Steiner obtained a 
masters degree in the art of printmaking, only to be told 
by an instructor that there was “really no money in the 
field.’’ After stints as a free-lance artist and a part-time 
art instructor, he discovered duck stamp art 
competitions. His first entry placed second in the 
California duck stamp competition, and the following 
year he won first place. That was all the incentive he 
needed to turn his attention primarily to painting. 

Steiner has been a featured guest at hundreds of 
Duck’s Unlimited functions across the country, and his 
artwork has generated thousands of dollars for 
conservation efforts throughout North America. 

We are proud to have such an outstanding wildlife 
artist as Bob Steiner, as creator of the 1986-87 Florida 
Waterfowl stamp. @) 


Editor’s Note: Limited edition, signed and numbered prints, 
artist proofs, mint stamps and signed stamps of Bob Binks’ 
“Osceola Wild Turkey” can be ordered from National 
Wildlife Galleries Inc., 11000-33 Metro Parkway, Fort 
Myers, FL 33912. Limited edition, numbered and signed prints 
of Bob Steiner’s 1986-87 ‘‘Canvasbacks,’’ can be obtained 
from Steiner Prints, 201 Fifth Avenue, Suite 8, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94118 and through many wildlife art 

dealers. 
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DYNAMIC WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHER 


hen I first met Elizabeth T. Adler, I sensed 
right away that she was a special, dynamic 
woman. Her vibrant enthusiasm for 
photographing and conserving Florida’s birds and other 
wildlife species was easy to appreciate. Even more 
remarkable than her love for living things was her 
undaunted pursuit in taking pictures of the natural 
world, even though she was suffering from chronic 
lymphoma. 

Mrs. Adler was one of FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s most 
enthusiastic supporters over the past decade and a half. 
She purchased many gift subscriptions for her friends 
and associates and she also supported the magazine with 
contributions of her excellent photographs. Indeed, it 
was FLORIDA WILDLIFE and other magazines such as 
AUDUBON that inspired her to take up nature 
photography at a time in life some people would 
consider too late. 

She came to visit former editor Morrie Naggiar and 
former art director Wallace Hughes in the Tallahassee 
office one day in 1972, carrying with her a collection of 
35mm color slides—her best work at the time. Like 
other beginners at taking nature photographs, she was 
beaming with joy in having pictures which showed 
something recognizable. Even though her earliest efforts > 


were not the best, she practiced and improved her 
work. Her first photograph to be published in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE was shown in the June 1973 
issue. 

With a little encouragement and practical instruction 
from Naggiar and Hughes, and a lot of her own interest 
in perfection, Mrs. Adler continued to improve her 
techniques over the years. In our January-February 
1978 issue, a series of her photographs of the Florida 
Everglades was featured. 

She had a special liking for aquatic birds and raptors, 
and a naturalist’s understanding of their habits which 
resulted in her pictures of these species being 
characteristically excellent. She also had an 
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understanding of other wildlife—deer, squirrels, 
alligators and many other species—which was apparent 
in her work. 

For three years, Mrs. Adler published a full-color 
wall calendar that featured her favorite birds, and she 
also published several small but excellent books which 
featured a rich variety of her color nature photographs. 

Some months before her death, Mrs. Adler 
underwent hip replacement surgery on both hips. After 
her recovery from the surgery, but during a period 
when chemotherapy treatments for the lymphoma were 
a regular part of living for her, Mrs. Adler still went 
outdoors to take pictures. Using a walker to support 
herself and her camera gear, she continued to bring 
home artful and detailed views of wildlife, and her 
enthusiasm stayed strong. 

In our 1978 story, she was quoted as saying, ‘I want 
my children and grandchildren to be inspired to 
preserve this Earth they will be living on after I’m 
gone.”’ Even then, she recognized her own imminent 
mortality and felt a sense of responsibility to pass on 
the treasures of a love for wildlife. Although she is no 
longer with us, the beautiful images she captured for 
others to enjoy will long be appreciated. 

—John Waters Jr. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Elizabeth T. Adler, was born 
September 16, 1914, and passed away January 11, 1986. 
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An old falconry technique, hacking, 
was used in this new experiment. 
Birds at hack are allowed the freedom 
of flight in order to learn to hunt 
their own food, but are also given 
food at the hacking tower. The tower 


is basically an artificial nest platform. 


This year, 28 prefledging eagles were 
hacked out; 11 in eastern Oklahoma, 
seven in northern Alabama, six in 
eastern Georgia and four in Gulf 
Islands National Seashore. 
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By Don A. Wood 


he May-June 1985 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE 

featured a story describing a 
complex experiment that had been 
recently undertaken and which was 
designed to determine if Florida’s 
bald eagle population could be used 
as a donor source to reestablish the 
species throughout the rest of the 
Southeast. This spring, that two- 
year experiment was completed. 
Now, decisions will be made, based 
upon the experiment’s results, as to 
what research or management steps 
are to be taken next. 

The project has been multifaceted 
in nature and a cooperative one 
among a number of governmental 
agencies and private entities. 
Participating directly have been the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Georgia Department 
of Natural Resources, Alabama 
Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources, Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife 
Conservation, George M. Sutton 
Avian Research Center (in 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma), University 
of Florida and Gulf Islands National 
Seashore. Cooperating or providing 
logistical or funding support have 
been the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U.S. National Park Service, 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Cumberland Wildlife Foundation of 
America. 

The work is based upon, and its 
success dependent upon, taking 
advantage of one biological 


EAGLE 
EXPERIMENT 
CONTINUES 


phenomenon and adapting an old 
falconry technique, called hacking, 
for application to bald eagles. Many 
bird species, including bald eagles, 
typically lay a second clutch of eggs 
if their first clutch is taken by 
predators or somehow destroyed. 
That phenomenon is called recycling, 
or double-clutching, and is cryptically 
demonstrated by chickens. They 
will continue to lay eggs over a 
protracted time, as long as someone 
keeps collecting them. Once the 
collections stop, the egg laying will 
stop and the hen chicken will settle 
down to incubate her eggs for 
eventual hatching. 

Theoretically, if eggs were to be 
taken from Florida eagle nests, the 
resident pairs would merely recycle, 
or lay new clutches (which normally 
number two or three eggs). The 
original eggs could be hatched in 
captivity and the young used to 
repopulate other areas. The parent 
birds would thus be producing twice 
as many offspring as they normally 
do-* 

The hacking process was 
developed years ago by falconers as 
a training technique and has been 
adapted of late for use in 
introducing captive-produced birds 
of prey into the wild. This 
technique has been used most 
notably for restoring peregrine 
falcons throughout the northeastern 
United States. Hacking consists of 
placing nestlings in artificial nests 
constructed on hacking towers, [> 
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Much planning and cooperation made this experiment possible. Direct participants included 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Georgia Department of Natural Resources, 
Alabama Department of Conservation and Natural Resources, Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation, George M. Sutton Avian Research Center, University of Florida, Gulf 
Islands National Seashore, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. National Park Service, 
Tennessee Valley Authority and Cumberland Wildlife Foundation of America. 


feeding them from concealment (so 
as to preclude the chicks associating 
people with food) until fledging age, 
then releasing them to the wild, yet 
continuing to provide food at the 
tower. With time, the birds become 
less and less dependent on the 
tower, and soon completely 
abandon it to fend for themselves. 
So, in consideration of those 
factors, last year 18 and this year 34 
eggs were experimentally removed 
from 25 Florida bald eagles nests 
(nine nests last year, 16 this year), 
and transported to the George M. 
Sutton Avian Research Center in 
Oklahoma for incubation, hatching 
and rearing to prefledging age. Dr. 
Steve Sherrod, director of the 
Oklahoma facility, supervised the 
egg removals and transport, as well 
as the subsequent incubation, 
hatching and rearing. Personnel at 
the University of Florida, under the 
direction of Dr. Michael Collopy, 
subsequently monitored the affected 
nests, as well as a like number of 
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untouched nests for comparison 
purposes. Twenty-one of the 25 
bald eagle pairs from which initial 
clutches were taken recycled, with 
resulting clutch sizes, egg 
hatchability and nestling survival 
rates virtually identical to the 
unaffected nests. Interestingly, all 
four nests at which recycling did not 
occur had been robbed of their eggs 
relatively late in the late-November 
through January egg laying season, 
indicating that to ensure maximum 
success, eggs probably need to be 
taken as early in the breeding cycle 
as possible. 

Forty-one chicks survived from 
the 52 eggs taken to Oklahoma. Six 
chicks died at early ages; four last 
year due to a diet deficiency which 
was subsequently remedied, and two 
this year due to unavoidable natural 
causes. Five eggs did not hatch due 
to either being infertile or having 
dead embryos. Despite the diet 
problem encountered last year, this 
captive hatching survival rate is still 


considerably higher than that 
normally experienced in the wild. 

The 13 surviving nestlings of last 
year, once they reached 
approximately eight weeks of age, 
were removed from the Oklahoma 
facility and transported for hacking 
into the wild; six in eastern 
Oklahoma, three in northern 
Alabama and four in eastern 
Georgia. Just prior to fledging, at 
about 12 weeks of age, each chick 
was affixed with a radio transmitter 
and subsequently electronically 
monitored from both the ground 
and from aircraft. 

Typically, the birds remained in 
the general vicinities of their 
respective hacking towers for a few 
weeks after fledging, returning to 
them less and less frequently for 
food, and then they abruptly 
departed. So abrupt were those 
departures that in each case all radio 
contact was lost, despite intensive 
and widespread aerial searches. 
Unfortunately, one of the Alabama- 
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Save The Eagle Project, Inc.-Photograph 
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The hope of this experiment is to reestablish our national bird throughout the 
southeastern United States. The coming summer months will be an important 
period for evaluation of scientific data gathered so far, and for making 
decisions about the future use of these techniques. 


hacked birds was shot in Michigan 
several days after its departure. 
Although it survived, a shotgun 
pellet had severed its optic nerve 
and rendered it completely blind, 
necessitating a life in captivity. First- 
year eagles produced in Florida have 
been recorded as far north as 
Canada, so if anything good resulted 
from that incident, it was 
discovering that at least that 
particular bird displayed normal 
post-fledging dispersal. 

This year, 28 prefledglings were 
distributed for hacking; 11 in 
eastern Oklahoma, seven in 
northern Alabama, six in eastern 
Georgia and four in Gulf Islands 
National Seashore in southern 
Mississippi. Those birds were 
likewise radio instrumented prior to 
fledging and are currently being 
monitored. 

Eagles typically return to their 
natal areas to nest upon attaining 
adulthood, at four years of age. 
However, it is theorized that where 
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an eagle fledges is the determining 
factor in that regard, not where it 
was actually born. It is therefore 
hoped that this experiment will 
eventually lead to reestablishment of 
the species throughout the 
Southeast, where (except for 
Florida) it was decimated in the 
1950s and 1960s due principally to 
pesticide contamination. 
Fortunately, the pesticides mainly at 
fault, in particular DDT, have long 
been outlawed from use in the 
United States, so the environment 
should now be hospitable. 

The coming summer will be a 
period of data evaluation and 
decision making, based upon the 
experiment’s results. The critical 
decision will be whether or not to 
enter into an agressive management 
phase, whereby significant numbers 
of eggs would be removed from 
Florida nests for wholesale 
reestablishment throughout the 
Southeast. Although the results 
appear promising, there are still 


unanswered questions. For example, 
the survival rate of the late- 
produced (wild) birds from second 
clutches is not known. Perhaps it is 
the same as for early-produced 
(captive) birds, but on the other 
hand, perhaps harsh summer 
weather, reduced parental attention 
to the wild hatched chicks or other 
factors dictate a low survival rate. 
Should the latter be the case, it 
would be imprudent to proceed 
with the technique in a graduated 
manner. 

Further, little is known about 
first-year movements of fledgling 
eagles in Florida, and virtually 
nothing is known about long-term 
movements or dispersal of juveniles, 
subadults or adults; age of 
recruitment into the breeding 
population; or even the origin of 
eagles entering Florida’s breeding 
population. Such questions likewise 
need to be addressed if this 
experimental operation is to 
graduate into a management mode 
whereby eggs could be removed 
from Florida nests in wholesale lots. 

Hopefully, such will eventually be 
possible and the bald eagle can be 
returned to the southeastern skies it 
once dominated, and without 
jeopardizing Florida’s eagle 
population. In anticipation and 
hope of such an eventuality, certain 
contingency decisions have already 
been made. For example, large 
numbers of birds (ideally 50 or 
more) will have to be hacked out in 
the same general area at the same 
time if the effort is to be successful. 
Only through mass releases could 
the inevitable natural juvenile 
mortality be accommodated and 
enough sheer numbers be provided 
to ensure genetic variability, and so 
that males and females would have a 
reasonable chance of finding each 
other once they reach breeding age. 
That would probably necessitate 
rotating release sites among several 
strategically situated areas 
throughout the Southeast over 
several consecutive years. &) 


Editor’s Note: Don A. Wood is the 
Commission’s Endangered Species 
Coordinator. He has been instrumental 
in designing this experiment. 
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Fresh water is important to the ecological quality of the Big Bend coastline, 
and many streams and springs enter the Gulf of Mexico here. Preservation of 
these freshwater sources is vital to maintaining the quality of salt marsh and 
marine habitats of this relatively pristine area of Florida. Designating the area 
as an Outstanding Florida Water would help protect it while also providing 
opportunities for people to enjoy its resources. 


Another important component is 
the brackish and saltwater marshes 
which lie along the Big Bend 
coastline. Freshwater flows from 
inland swamps and marshes into the 
coastal marshes, causing the coastal 
marshes to grade from fresh water 
to brackish water to saltwater as 
they connect to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Black needlerush and smooth 
cordgrass cover these marshes, and 
provide a surface upon which 
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Green sea turtles once were harvested from the waters of the Big Bend and 
shipped as far away as New York. Brown pelicans are still abundant here, but 
sea turtles have become scarcer. 
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microbes, algae and invertebrates 
attach and grow. These living 
organisms and plant detritus are 
major food sources for many species 
of crabs, shrimp and fish. 

Seagrasses and attached marine 
algaes are the primary producers in 
this coastal ecosystem. Consumers, 
such as the green sea turtle, Florida 
manatee, several fish species and 
some invertebrates feed directly on 
the seagrasses. The seagrass is also 
biologically broken down into 
detritus and consumed by small 
animals and fish called detritivores. 

Both salt marshes and seagrass 
beds are important in the life 
histories of numerous fish and 
invertebrates that are harvested for 
sport and commercial purposes. The 
salt marshes form a nursery for 
many species, such as sea trout, 
mullet, red drum, blue crab and 
shrimp. These fish and invertebrates 
grow to larger sizes in the seagrasses. 
These same fish later migrate to 
other areas throughout the Gulf of 
Mexico and Atlantic Ocean where 
they may be caught by sport and 
commercial fishermen. 

The abundant fish and 
invertebrate populations of the Big 
Bend coastal seagrass beds also 
provide a valuable food resource for 
numerous birds. Ospreys fish these 
waters and they commonly nest in 
trees and snags along the coast. The 
brown pelican, a species that was 
almost wiped out in coastal Texas 
and Louisiana, continues to be 
abundant along the Big Bend coast. 
Other birds which utilize this 
valuable fishery are bald eagles, 
cormorants, gulls and terns. 

The salt marshes also provide 
habitat and food sources for 
numerous other bird species. The 
clapper rail, white ibis, American 
oyster catcher, great blue heron and 
others inhabit and breed in these 
marshes. The marsh hawk (northern 
harrier), black-bellied plover, 
semipalmated plover and various 
duck species spend their winters 
foraging in the marshes. 

A transition zone of shrubs and 
other plants lies just inland from the 
salt marsh zone. The plants of this 
ecotone—saltbush, wax myrtle, 
sedges, bulrushes and others— 
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contribute much to the plant 
diversity of the salt marsh 
ecosystem. As a result of this 
diversity, the transition provides 
habitat to many animals. Alligators 
sometimes venture into the salt 
marshes, although they prefer fresh 
water, and numerous snakes live in 
this habitat. River otters and Florida 
‘mink feed here on fish, crustaceans, 
frogs, birds and small mammals 
which dwell in the coastal ecotone 
and marshes, and wading bird 
colonies are found in the shrubs and 
trees. 

The 1985 Florida Legislature, 
wisely recognizing the unique and 
natural quality of the Big Bend 
coastline, designated part of the area 
as the Big Bend Seagrasses Aquatic 
Preserve. This preserve includes 
state-owned submerged lands from 
the Withlacoochee River (Citrus 
and Levy counties) to the St. Marks 
River in Wakulla County, extending 
from the mean high-water line to 
approximately nine miles offshore. 
Aquatic preserves, by law, have 
certain limitations and restrictions 
on developments within the 
preserve. Developments and new 
construction must conform to 
certain specifications, as spelled out 
by the Legislature. These are meant 
to protect the environmental 
integrity of the coastal area. 

In an effort to ensure that the 
water quality of the Big Bend 
Seagrasses Aquatic Preserve is 
maintained, the Florida Department 
of Environmental Regulation (DER) 
is considering a proposal to 
designate the preserve as an 
Outstanding Florida Water (OFW). 
Making the preserve an Outstanding 
Florida Water would effectively 
prohibit the direct and indirect 
discharge of new pollutants. This 
protection, if granted, would help 
ensure the quality of Big Bend 
waters. 

Designating the Big Bend Seagrass 
Aquatic Preserve as an Outstanding 
Florida Water, however, will not be 
enough to adequately protect its 
valuable fish and wildlife resources. 
Development within the Big Bend’s 
coastal marshes and swamps may 


continue, even if the coastline is 
designated an OFW, and it could 
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seriously endanger the Big Bend’s 
fish and other wildlife. To provide 
further protection of the coastal 
marshes and swamps from 
development, the State of Florida 
is currently considering the 
feasibility of purchasing these 
wetlands. A series of wildlife 
management areas, preserves and 
public parks along the Big Bend 
coast could protect the wetlands, 
while also providing many outdoor 
recreation opportunities to the 


public. a) 


Commercial oystering within the Big 
Bend’s coastal waters (above) has long 
been an important part of the fisheries 
here, and in offshore waters, large 
fish have been landed (left). Much of 
the coastline remains pristine (below) 
and supports a wide variety of wildlife 
species. Development poses potential 
problems to maintaining water qua- 
lity within this unique area of Florida, 
and conservationists hope the Big 
Bend Seagrasses Aquatic Preserve will 
also be designated an Outstanding 
Florida Water. 
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“Do You Want ToTry Some 'T°.2%6 =... 


Shad Fishing?’ 


By Larry Martin 
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that night in late February. 
When I answered, a familiar voice 
enthusiastically asked me, ‘‘Do you 
want to try some shad fishing?” It 
was former Commissioner Cecil 
Bailey, and he had just received an 
invitation to visit Titusville to try 
what sounded like some of the best 
ultralight-tackle fishing in Florida. 

I replied. ‘‘Sure. When do we 
leave?”’ 

A few days later, Bailey, his friend 
Truett Ewton and I were off on the 
short trip down Interstate 95 from 
Jacksonville to Titusville. We rolled 
up to the boat ramp where State 
Road 46 crosses the St. Johns River 
an hour before three others in our 
party were due to arrive, so we 
unloaded our johnboat and tackle 
while we waited. 

Ewton, not being one to stand 
around ‘‘fishy-looking”’ water with 
his hands in his pockets, suggested 
we fish while we waited. All we 
lacked having with us was our 
lunch, and he was quite sure we 
wouldn’t starve for at least another 
two hours, so we boarded into the 
boat, motored north, then landed at 
the first dry spot on the east bank. 
We scattered along the bank and 
began casting with our open-faced 
ultralights, which were equipped 
with four-pound-test line and 
yellow 1/16-ounce crappie jigs. 

A little research before we left 
home had produced some valuable 
information: only two days earlier, 
another fisherman had good luck 
fishing with yellow jigs at the first 
bend in the river north of the 
bridge. His instruction to us had 
seemed pretty simple: ‘Stand on the 
bank and cast to the middle, let the 
jig sink a few seconds, then start 
your retrieve. Watch the rod tip 
because the slightest extra bend 
means it’s time to set the hook.” 

Ewton was first to feel a nudge. 
The fish peeled off line and made a 
spectacular jump in the middle of 
the river. 

By that time, Bailey and I were 
both at Ewton’s side trying to get a 
glimpse of the catch. The silvery fish 
jumped again and made a short run 
downriver—into some of the high 
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"Sure. When do we leave?” 


grass growing along the bank. Ewton 
was right behind him, holding the 
rod high as he trotted down the 
bank. 

The fish worked free of the grass 
then moved back into open water 
and farther downstream, where 
there happened to be a clean spot 
along the bank. As he worked the 
fish in closer, I was able to get my 
first good look at an American shad. 
Its forked tail slapped to and fro as 
it made one final run before Ewton 
pulled it up onto the bank. Out of 
the water, its scaled body appeared 
as if it were covered with silver 
sequins. Without a doubt, our first 
American shad was a real beauty. 

While I was homing in on 
Ewton’s action with my camera, 
Bailey was casting. Before I could 
finish my picture taking, he was tied 
into the action too. In less than an 
hour, we had landed six fish. We 
hurriedly motored back to the ramp 
to greet our just arrived 
companions, Vince, Nelson and 
Danon. They were ready to do some 
serious fishing. 

This time we anchored at the 
bend of the river and fished from 
three boats. Jigs began flying and 
soon we were back in the action. It 
was common for us to have two or 
three fish hooked simultaneously, 
and this continued until a little after 
noon, when the strikes finally came 
to an abrupt end. 

‘There is nothing in the world 
you can do when they stop biting,” 
Vince explained, ‘‘so we might as 
well hold off for an hour or so and 
eat some lunch.”’ 

Vince was our authority on this 
trip since he was well-versed in the 
sport of catching American shad. 
While we enjoyed a pleasant lunch, 
he took the time to give us an 
interesting review of the life history 
of the American shad. 

Shad are good swimmers, and 
when the young fry hatch out in the 
upper St. Johns River, they swim 
downriver to Jacksonville and out 
into the Atlantic Ocean where they 
mature. Tagging studies have shown 
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many shad tagged in Florida swim as 
far north as the Bay of Fundy, 
between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. They make annual 
spawning runs up rivers all along the 
East Coast, but in Florida, the St. 
Johns River is their major spawning 
stream. 

Florida’s American shad do not 
grow extremely large and their 
shingle-thin bodies are deceptive 
when you try to judge their weight. 
A four-pounder is a real buster and 
fairly rare. Farther up the East 
Coast, the American shad grows a 
little larger. Other types of shad are 
the hickory shad and Alabama shad. 
The hickory shad appears very 
similar to the American shad, which 
is the main target on the St. Johns, 
but the hickory shad is somewhat 
smaller and has a more undershot 
lower jaw. The Alabama shad is 
found along the Gulf Coast in the 
panhandle region of Florida. 

Although shad schools normally 
move upstream at spawning time, 
they may hang around a particular 
hole or bend in the river for a long 
time. The local term ‘‘shad 
washing”’ refers to fish swimming 
near the surface, sometimes making 
considerable motion while other 
times just sloshing gently. This 
behavior is part of their spawning 
ritual. You can, however, catch 
plenty of shad without ever hearing 
or seeing a wash. 

“After you hear and watch a few 
of these surface forays you begin to 
recognize them, but at first, it’s easy 
to mistake gar for shad,”’ Vince 
explained. 

Shad cookery is a challenge, since 
“even the bones have bones,” but 
there are numerous ways of 
deboning them—some of which 
leave you without much to eat. One 
method is to pound the bones into 
tiny pieces that your stomach won’t 
notice, and another method is to 
bake the bones away. Nevertheless, 
shad are good to eat and their roe is 
a prized delicacy. 

After an hour or so of lunch 


break, we had had enough of 


Vince’s oratory, not to mention 
food, and were ready to get back to 
fishing. Action was sporadic most of 
the afternoon, but by quitting time 
we figured we had boated well over 
100 fish that ranged from two to 
four pounds. Not a bad start for a 
bunch of ‘‘north Florida Crackers” 
on their first American shad fishing 
trip. It was certainly enough of a 
success to make us believers in the 
combination of light tackle and 


American shad. @) 


American shad 
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Cool Kelby Pasa 


arol Kelley Gross majored in 

zoology at Virginia College, 

but describes herself as a ‘‘self- 
taught artist.” Judging from the 
samples of her works shown here, 
and her numerous awards and 
recognitions, she has taught herself 
very well. 

Like many talented artists, she 
began drawing and painting at an 
early age. ‘‘My first paintings were 
of horses, swans and mallards,”’ she 
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recalls, ‘‘and I gave them to my 
third grade teacher. She encouraged 
me.;’ 

Her father and grandfather also 
influenced her awareness of and 
appreciation for wildlife. ‘“They 
instilled in me a love of wildlife 
during my early childhood when we 
went on hunting and fishing trips 
together in northern Michigan, Isle 
Royale and Minnesota,”’ she 
explains. 

A view of her paintings shows an 
anatomically accurate, yet artistic 
presentation of her wild subjects. 
The unobstructed backgrounds, 
combined with appropriate 
suggestions of their natural habitats, 
are a refreshing style which leads the 
eye directly to the animal and its 
beauty. 

When not in her studio, she is 
often outdoors with a camera, 
binoculars and sketch pad, gathering 
material and ideas for more 
paintings. “I enjoy the vast wealth 
of Florida’s natural beauty at 
numerous parks, lakes and ponds,” 
she says of the locations where she 
studies. ‘I have also encountered 
opossums, raccoons, gopher 
tortoises and a variety of birds in 
my back yard.” 


—John Waters Jr. 
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— bluegill it was an event, and if it was just a little bass 
ei a you’d have thought he’d caught a world record. His dad 
is something of an outdoorsman, but he spent no time 
= in with his boy fishing. Instead, he insisted the kid play 
i. ae, ih . a “It builds character,” the father would say about the 
team sports his boy played. ‘I loved it, and he will, 
too.” 
he could, and even coached his son’s football team. Yet 
he never had time to take the kid fishing, which is all 
the boy ever really wanted. 


baseball, football and basketball. 
By Bob McNally The father went to every baseball and basketball game 
I know another youngster who would walk a mile to 


ot only are children the future of fishing, but catch a bluegill, but her dad wouldn’t cross the street 
when you take one afloat or astream you'll for a blue marlin. He’s a businessman who is also ‘‘too 
have a pal for life. Nothing is sadder than a kid busy to take her fishing.’”” Another boy I know loved to 
who wants to fish, but can’t. I’ve seen it first-hand a few fish, and so did his dad. But his father died when he was 
times, and it tears me up inside. just 10 years old, and his mother doesn’t take him. 
I know a little boy who would rather fish than eat or Sadly, no one else will either. 
sleep. For years he lived within a stone’s throw of a My Grandfather McNally never took Dad fishing. But 
Florida river and he spent literally every waking minute on his own, my father learned to love angling, and he 
fishing. He didn’t catch much, but when he landed a promised himself that if one day he had a son he would 
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always have time to take him. So you see, I was one of 
the lucky ones. My dad, Tom, has been a full-time 
outdoor writer all his working life. So since the time I 
could walk, I’ve fished. 

My earliest childhood recollections are of fishing with 
my parents. They are bright spots in my memory, 
something I’ll always possess and nothing can take them 
away. Those youthful days spent fishing mean more to 
me than any of my other memories. And they did more 
to shape my life than any of my other childhood 
experiences. 

I played baseball, football and other sports like many 
kids, but those experiences are all pale by comparison 
to the excitement, enjoyment and lasting memories of 
the fishing I experienced. And fishing still is a major 
part of my life. It’s something anyone can do anywhere 
he or she lives, year-round, at any age. I don’t know 
many middle-age baseball, football or soccer players. 

A youngster instilled with the desire and 
understanding of the infinite varieties and pleasures of 
angling has something for life—a hobby or passion that 
need not be expensive and cannot be matched by any 
other pastime. 

For youngsters learning about fishing, the most 
important thing to show them is ACTION! They don’t 
care what type fish they catch, or how big they are. 
They just want fish, and lots of ‘em. I was the same 
way, and Dad helped kindle that fishing fire which still 
burns brightly today by getting me into a pond jammed 
with shallow-spawning pumpkinseed sunfish at the 
bright-eyed age of three. 

I can still see Williston’s Pond as if I fished it 
yesterday. I sat between Dad’s legs as he rowed the 
wooden skiff along the willow-lined bank. He used his 
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favorite Orvis ‘‘Superfine’’ six-foot bamboo fly rod, 
weighing a mere 2-% ounces. He’d flip a dry fly tight to 
the willows, and by the time he handed me the rod, a 
pumpkinseed sunfish would already have inhaled the 
fly. I’d reel in the little fish with delight and Dad’s pet 
fly rod would bend nearly double. He winced often 
about me breaking the fly rod, but, in his words, ‘It 
was expendable.” I thus quickly learned about the fun 
of panfishing. 

‘No finer situation ever existed for a father to show 
his son the excitement of angling,’”” Dad says about 
those days. ‘I don’t know how many gold-sided sunnies 
were landed, but the floorboards of the skiff were 
covered with them. And I’ll never forget the look on 
my son’s face when he presented those fish to his 
mother.” 

As a youngster, I was constantly at Dad’s side fishing. 
Seems like almost everything we did had something to 
do with angling. I remember going to Uncle John 
Daley’s house and watching Dad, Uncle John, Aunt 


. Emmy and Mom tie flies. Then, as I grew older, they 


showed me how to tie them too. The biggest thrill was 
catching even the smallest fish on those flies. It was like 
I was allowed to be part of a large, fraternal order of 
fishermen. It was something of the adult world that I 
could understand and be a part of. But I also remember 
seeing other kids who weren’t so lucky. 

For nearly two generations, sportsmen each spring 
have conducted a kid’s fishing jamboree, called the 
Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock, on trout streams in 
Maryland’s Catoctin Hills. The idea is to teach 
youngsters fly fishing and sportsmanship. A lot of the > 
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kids are from inner cities so they never have seen a 
hillside full of trees, or a cold, tumbling creek, or a 
fresh-caught brook trout with its yellow-and-red spots 
and ivory-tipped fins glistening in the clear mountain 
sunlight. 

Dad and I went to the Jungle Cock shindig every year, 
and being around those other kids who no one would 
take fishing during the rest of the year made a deep, 
lasting impression. It was inconceivable to me at the time 
how a youngster could go fishing just once each year. 
Already I knew the value of fishing and how lucky I was 
that Dad took me along constantly. 


Youngsters 
will always 
remember the 
fishing trips 
they take with 
adults who 
care enough to 
take them. 


Years later we moved to the suburbs of a large city 
and most of the kids in the neighborhood liked fishing. 
But there was nowhere close they could fish on their 
own, and seldom did their parents take them. But I still 
got to go with Dad, and my pals always were asking 
where we went and what we caught. 

For my ninth birthday Mom and Dad asked what 
kind of party I wanted. I asked to take my friends 
fishing, and that’s what we did. Dad knew about a small 
lake that was teaming with small catfish. On the day of 
the party, he loaded up eight of us kids in the station 
wagon and we assaulted the pond. I’m sure it was work 
for my parents—baiting hooks, unhooking catfish, 
making sure no one fell in the drink and generally 
keeping tabs on eight energy-packed youngsters. But we 
caught scads of catfish, cleaned them at pond-side, and 
had a midday fish fry right there. Everyone had a great 
time—including my parents—and it is the only 
childhood birthday party I remember. 

You hear a lot about how team sports “build 
character” in young men and women. That may be so, 
but baseball, football and the others having nothing on 
fishing as a character builder. 

Through fishing, a youngster is taught about fair play 
and sportsmanship. He learns about “fair chase’’ of fish, 
about fishing laws, and what is sporting about the use of 
hook-and-line and what is not. He understands why 
undersize fish should be released. And when he makes 
the decision to release one that is not undersize, his 
chest will swell and the pride will show that he has 
played fairly, caught the fish and won, and still found a | 
greater victory by setting the fish free to fight another day. 
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Through angling, a kid quickly learns the beauty and 
simplicity of the out-of-doors. He’ll see and hear things 
while fishing that no one can vicariously experience by 
watching a nature program on television. While astream 
or afloat he may hear bobwhite quail whistling in the 
spring, listen to Canada geese singing high overhead as 
they head south for the winter, or watch in awe as a 
beaver swims a creek or a deer nuzzles her newborn 
fawn. 

Fishing is pulse-quickening adventure for 
youngsters—the kind of stuff that keeps them 
enthralled on wholesome, worthwhile things. How can a 
youngster not relish the sight of a head-high leaping 
largemouth bass, beam at the burst of power felt 
through a fishing rod as a striped bass races away, or 
shake with anticipation as a bluegill stalks his bait? 


As the ideal family sport, nothing comes close to 
fishing. Take a kid fishing, but don’t forget his brother, 
sister, mom or grandmom. It’s an equal opportunity 
game, one where brother helps brother land his fish. 
Dad aids daughter baiting her hook. Grandmom shows 
grandson how to run the boat. And everyone enjoys the 
opportunity to clean and cook the fish tonight. 


Fishing creates strong family ties, too. At sunset, a 
father will know his son better after a day on the water 
than he did at sunrise. The reverse is true, too, of 
course. As a result of fishing with Dad thousands of 
times—everywhere from the European Arctic to the 
South American jungles—we are more like inseparable 
fishing friends instead of merely parent-child. There is 
no one I would rather fish with than my father, and I 
know the feeling is the same for him. He always had 
time for me, and I always will for him. Like someone 
said, ‘‘Take a man fishing and you’ve got a friend for a 
day...take a kid fishing and you’ve got a pal for life.” 

Nothing is more gratifying than to see anglers 
donating their time to take kids fishing, but competition 
does not need to be stressed. There are no losers or 
winners in sport fishing, and youngsters should not be 
taught there are. The attitude should be instilled in kids 
that if other people aren’t catching fish, the anglers who 
are should show the ones who aren’t how and where to 
catch fish too. Fishing should be fun—plain and 
simple—without the tension and ‘fear’ of not winning 
something. ‘ 


My oldest son Eric is just four years old, but already 
he’s a “fishing veteran.”’ He’s caught bluegills and 
crappies, catfish and bass. At four months of age he was 
on his first boat—fishing for snook in south Florida. 
His younger brother, Matt, age one, is a nut for fishing, 
too, and even Eric is showing Matt the fishing ropes. 
Although both boys love to ride in boats and gab 
excitedly about fishing, they’re still too young to fully 
understand what this fishing thing is all about. But I do, 
and it feels good inside. And when that day arrives that 
Eric or Matt has a friend who wants to fish, he’s more 
than welcome to come along, too. 

I always have room in my boat for a kid, and you 
should, too. For our sake, not just their’s. 4) 
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FISHING 
FROM 
A CANOE 


By William Douglas Burgess 


n this day of deep-water _ one particular type of smal! boat— _ fishing, both in terms of fish caught 
reservoirs and | luelpowered the canoe—and the distinct ee _ and enjoyable outdoor perience 
, advantages which it offers to Florida 
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conditions, and as canoes go, they 
are very stable. In addition, they can 
carry large cargos and they have 
reasonable stability in moderately 
rough water. 

Aluminum’s disadvantages are 
mostly a direct result of its weight. 
It is heavy. Aluminum canoes are 
not as responsive in the water as 
fiberglass models, and they require a 
relatively greater amount of effort to 
paddle and stop. They are also 
noisy. Waves smack loudly against 
them and a lure or can of pop 
dropped in the bottom of an 
aluminum canoe sounds like a 
“ton of bricks smashing.”’ 

Fiberglass canoes are lightweight. 
They are not as stable as aluminum 
models, but they can carry 
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considerable weight. They are much 
more responsive and not nearly as 
noisy. They are, on the whole, 
infinitely easier to carry than 
aluminum canoes—averaging about 
half the weight. 

A third, and more recent kind of 
material is now used to make 
canoes: Kevlar. It is the same stuff 
that some tires and bulletproof vests 
are made of, and is an extremely 
strong and lightweight synthetic 
material. Kevlar canoes are more 
expensive, but lighter, more 
responsive and faster than canoes 
made from more traditional 
materials. They are usually less 
stable because of the designs used, 
but they can hold considerable 
weight and are very easy to carry. 


CANOE DESIGNS 


Canoes come in many different 
designs: racing, white-water, long- 
distance cruising, single-man, 
general purpose and other designs. 
If you intend to choose a canoe for 
fishing, you need to consider what 
types of water you will commonly 
encounter and pay some attention to 
your physical size and strength. 

If you generally fish in large lakes 
and rivers, then you might want to 
consider a general-purpose 
aluminum canoe for its stability and 
weight. Aluminum canoes are 
usually wider in design, and this, 
along with the weight, prevents the 
more “‘tippy”’ rides of lighter 
canoes. Some models come with 
sponsons (bulges in the side of the 
canoe a little above the water line) 
which tend to prevent the canoe 
from rolling beyond a certain point 
when there is side-to-side motion. 

If you generally fish in smaller 
lakes, rivers and streams, then you 
might want to consider a fiberglass 
or Kevlar model. Response is more 
important in these fishing 
conditions. The light weight is 
helpful, since you sometimes have 
to carry the canoe to the water. The 
response of the lighter craft is also 
desirable in the smaller-scale 
conditions, and the greater quietness 
which they provide is important in 
small water. 


ADVANTAGES FOR BASS 
ANGLERS 


The principal advantage of the 
canoe for bass anglers (as well as 
other anglers) is the versatility 
which it offers. A bass boat is 
restricted by the nature of its design 
to certain types of water. It seems to 
have been forgotten by many 
fishermen, but the largemouth bass 
is mostly a fish of shallow weedy 
lakes, small streams and backwaters 
of rivers. Despite the massive efforts 
to widen its range in the last couple 
of generations, it is still found 
primarily in these areas, especially in 
the South. Many fishermen, 
however, associate bass with 
reservoirs and large lakes, and if 
they restrict themselves to these two 
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types of water, they miss out on 
some of the most potentially 
productive bass waters available 
anywhere. 

In order to get to these types of 
water and fish them systematically, 
you need a type of craft suited to 
the circumstances. You cannot 
easily carry an 18-foot bass boat 
down into a strip pit, nor can you 
thread it through the waterways of a 
marsh, negotiate the twists and 
turns of a small stream or take it out 
of the water and carry it around 
difficult water on a large river. 

The canoe also allows anglers to 
fish a section of water intensively 
and with concentration. The 
temptation to zoom off to another 
spot after a dozen casts is absent. It 
forces impatient fishermen to 
develop a more systematic style of 
fishing—one which pays attention 
to water type, structure, light 
conditions, wind and their possible 
effects on bass. 

The canoe is quiet; quieter, | am 
convinced, than the quietest electric 
motor—if you are a decent hand 
with a paddle. Also, given the 
physiology of fish eyesight, the 
canoe does not present the high 
profile that someone sitting on a 
casting seat in a bass boat presents. 
The canoe is also nonpolluting to 
either air or water. And the canoe is 
relatively inexpensive. You can get a 
good one for $300 to $400. A fully 
rigged bass boat will cost you 
thousands of dollars. 


FISHING CONDITIONS 


There are particular conditions 
which provide anglers fishing from 
canoes greater advantage than 
fishing from large boats. This is 
not to say that some of these 
conditions could not also be fished 
from a bass boat, but that the canoe 
offers some distinct advantages. 


Small Stream Conditions 


Almost all of my early fishing 
experiences were fishing small rivers 
and streams in Florida and 
Tennessee. I never actually fished on 
a lake until I was in my teens. The 
canoe was made for these types of 
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water and it gives an angler all that 
its design intended. Launching can 
be a problem at many small streams, 
but canoes overcome this easily, 
particularly if you have a lightweight 
model. Anywhere you can reach the 
water you can launch a canoe. 

This is an ideal craft for the 
sometimes tight quarters of small 
waterways where maneuverability is 
important. Small waters may have 
rocks, fallen timber, exceptionally 
shallow areas and other obstructions 
which make the shallow draft, 
portability and precise control of a 
canoe ideal. 

When you are in small waters, 
you are in a ‘‘small environment.” 
Excessive noise can mean no fish. 
Also, control of a canoe in such 


circumstances does not require the 
effort a large boat requires. Drift 
fishing in a canoe is among the most 
popular ways to cover small rivers 
and streams. If you decide to pause 
to concentrate a little longer on a 
specific area, your craft is easily 
beached. It can even be tied to your 
belt while you wade shallow water 
stretches. 


Small Lake Conditions 


Florida has thousands of small 
lakes and ponds—including many 
that are popular with bass 
fishermen. The canoe is quite useful 
on these types of water, even if a 


lake is large enough for powerboats. 
Some of the best fishing in Florida 
is in shallow, weedy lakes. Their 
fields of lily pads, fallen timber and 
open water support some of the 
largest largemouth bass in the 
world. 

Fishing from a canoe allows a 
fisherman to quietly approach each 
particular type of structure and to 
fish it in an appropriate fashion. For 
example, where the water is still and 
quiet, and trees and brush overhang 
the water, lily pads are thick and 
fallen timbers litter the shoreline, 
conditions are ideal for a canoe and 
the quiet maneuverability it 
provides. On the more open 
portions of the lake, you still have a 
quiet fishing platform which casts a 
low profile, from which you can 
comfortably cover a small lake in 
a morning or an afternoon. 

If you fish farm ponds, stocked 
ponds or beaver ponds (in the north 
Florida region), phosphate pits or 
small lakes in parks, the canoe is a 
useful craft. 


Portage Conditions 


Sometimes you may wish to fish a 
chain of long, narrow lakes or a 
stream which is littered with fallen 
logs—areas not always directly 
connected by water. Sometimes you 
have to get out and walk over land 
or wade from one area to another, 
and this means you have to carry 
your gear and your boat. The canoe 
was designed with this type of travel 
in mind. You cannot do it in a large 
boat. The canoe is the only way. In 
these circumstances, a canoe can 
carry all your fishing and camping 
equipment, too—if you intend to 
stay out a few days. 


Lakeshore Conditions 


A great deal of bass fishing in 
small waters (and large waters as 
well) is done along the shoreline. 
The canoe will let an angler 
approach quietly and it can be 
maintained at the desired distance 
from the shore with little effort. In 
small bodies of water, the canoe’s 
low profile makes it less susceptible 
to wind-induced drift. If that is > 
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desirable, however, the canoe can be 
steered at an angle perpendicular to 
the wind (when it is blowing along 
the shoreline) and it will drift 
parallel to the shore. 

The canoe can do most anything 
that a larger bass boat can do in 
shoreline fishing. It is just about six 
or seven thousand dollars cheaper 
and you have to paddle it a little. 
For those of us who fish lakes, don’t 
have large sums of extra money 
lying around and who need the 
exercise, the canoe is a good choice. 


Marsh and Swamp Conditions 


Marshes and swamps are often 
part of Florida’s water systems. 
Many of these are extremely fertile 
and productive in terms of aquatic 
life. A canoe is really the only way 
to fish some of these areas because 
the open waterways are often 
undefined and the water is 
frequently shallow. 


Quiet Water Conditions 


We all have encountered areas in 
lakes or rivers where the water 
appears to be very still. It may be 
from lack of wind or current flow. 
Such conditions are often prime for 
catching largemouth bass in 
particular, and this is a time for 
topwater lures and a quiet approach. 
Nothing can do this better than a 
small boat, especially a canoe. No 
matter how far away you stop your 
bass boat, you will push a series of 
large pressure waves ahead of your 
bow, and even the quietest electric 
trolling motor makes noise. A 
properly handled canoe avoids these 
things. Its pressure wave (such as it 
is) dissipates mostly near the surface 
and an occasional soft paddle stroke 
is not too disturbing to the fish. 


FISHING FROM A CANOE 


Here are a few suggestions about 
fishing from a canoe which might 
prove useful and help you avoid 
some unpleasant problems: 

First of all, a canoe is not a bass 
boat. Do not try to stand up in it. 
The result is predictable—you may 
end up in the water, with your gear. 
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Always wear a personal flotation 
device (life jacket). Canoes come in 
one-man varieties or small two-man 
models that a single individual can 
handle well. One particular style 
does not have seats suspended 
between the gunwales. Instead they 
have a seat on the canoe’s bottom or 
no seat at all. If you are sitting, these 
models are very stable and easy to 
maneuver. A one-man canoe is best 
restricted to small-water conditions. 
Two-man canoes can be fished on 
larger water, but there are some 
precautions which have to be 
observed. A canoe is a small craft, 


and two people throwing around 
lures festooned with treble hooks 
add a certain element of potential 
danger. I have a friend who does his 
best to hook me about every third 
cast. | spend as much time watching 
him as I do fishing. So pay attention 
if there are two of you in the canoe 
or else the day might become too 
“exciting”’. 

If you don’t have the patience or 
the inclination to stand lookout on 
your partner, then I suggest that you 
take turns fishing. One of you sit in 
the stern and paddle, while the 
other one does the fishing. After 
half an hour, switch ends, but pull 
onto the shore first. Do not try to 
do it on the water. 

If you are fishing in warm shallow 
water, or fishing a shallow stream or 


creek, then wading is an option. 
One of you can get out and wade, 
while the other paddles ahead and 
fishes. When you catch up, switch. 

Arrange your gear and rig your 
rods before going out onto the 
water. Stretching back from the 
front seat to scrounge through your 
friend’s tackle box can also tip over 
a canoe. If you have a cooler, only 
one of you had better do the 
opening and closing. 


EQUIPMENT CHOICES 
Fishing Tackle 


There are some limitations on the 
types of tackle you can use ina 
canoe, depending on your degree of 
angling skill. The easiest to use 
tackle types are probably spinning 
and spincast tackle. These types are 
easy to cast and do not require quite 
as much room as fly-casting tackle 
or the stability many people 
associate with bait-casting rigs. If 
you try to set a hook like the guys 
on television, its over you go ina 
canoe. 

Fly-casting gear is perhaps the 
optimum tackle to use from a 
canoe, but I would only recommend 
it if you are alone—unless you trust 
your friend and he trusts you. Fly 
casting takes a little more room, and 
if you have a particularly sloppy 
backstroke or power stroke, you 
may end up hooking a friend instead 
of a fish. 

If you can use a fly rod well, 
however, it combines with the quiet 
approach of a canoe to help you fish 
an area more thoroughly and 
completely. 

For the youngster, the beginner or 
the angler new to fishing from a 
canoe, consider spincasting 
equipment. It is simple to cast, does 
not require much body action and 
can be cast accurately with little 
practice. Also, spinning gear does 
not backlash, and a good reel has 
the ability to land substantial bass. 


Canoe Equipment 
You need paddles, of course, and 
they need to have a proportional 


relationship to your height. A 
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paddle should not be any shorter 
than from your feet to the middle of 
your chest (standing up), but it can 
be longer if you feel comfortable 
with it. Traditional paddles are 
straight, but canoe racers use bent 
paddles which reportedly are 
designed to improve control, 
especially in a lightweight canoe. 

Handle styles are a matter of 
personal preference, but I like all 
wooden paddles. Plastic ones make 
me ‘“‘nervous.”’ I also like T-shaped 
handles better than other styles 
because I think they give more 
control, but it depends on the 
individual. If you are in the stern, 
you need a longer, heavier paddle 
than the person at the bow since the 
control of the boat falls to you in 
the stern. 

There are anchors made 
specifically for canoes. I have a 
small one that unfolds, with a series 

of blades forming a mushroom-like 
shape. Occasionally they are useful, 
but seldom so in bass fishing. If you 
decide to use one, tie it to the bow, 
not the stern. A canoe anchored 
from the stern cannot be controlled 
if rough water develops. 

Another handy little gadget is a 
lure hanger. You can get several of 
these plastic devices which attach to 
the side of the canoe. They have 
slots in them so you can hang a lure 
where it is quickly available, but 
you are protected from the hooks. 
A couple of these on each side of 
your seat, loaded with your most 
commonly used lures, will avoid 
those moments of scrounging 
through tackle boxes. 

There are some partial cures for 
noisy aluminum canoes. Visit a boat 
dealer and purchase some of the 
special paints (they are extremely 
thick) made to deaden noise. Paint 
the inside bottom of your canoe should prevent further roll—under 
with this stuff, and it can be a big most conditions. If you swim like a 
help. rock, consider a set of outriggers. 

PFDs are a must in any boat. Even if 
the water is six inches deep, wear 
yours—it may save your life. 

Push poles are handy in marshes 
and swamps. They are long poles 
that you place on the bottom and 
use to propel your canoe forward. 
They are extremely quiet; more so 
than paddles. 
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like a large ski attached to the canoe 
by two long poles. Modern canoe 
outriggers are usually made of 
flotation material and they attach 
closely to the canoe’s sides. They 
are intended to prevent the canoe 
from tipping past a certain point. If 
the canoe rolls far enough for the 
outrigger to contact the water, it 


I cannot swim a stroke, so canoes 
make me extremely nervous— 
especially ‘‘tippy”’ ones. For this 
reason, I keep my personal flotation 
device (PFD) strapped on. There is 
another option to help with balance 
problems however—outriggers. 
They are those things that you see 
on Polynesian canoes that appear 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVICE 


Carry an extra PFD or flotation 
cushion and at least one extra 
paddle. Also carry sunscreen, bug 
repellent and something to drink. 
Having once suffered heat 
prostration in a canoe, I can testify 
that it is distinctly unpleasant. You 
can also include matches, a first-aid 
kit and a flare or flare gun—in case 
you get lost or injured. I usually 
carry a small pair of binoculars too. 

With proper attention to 
selection of the best type of canoe 
for your fishing style, attention to 
safety, packing the proper gear and 
using these fishing techniques, you 
can enjoy many pleasant hours 
outdoors in Florida. Have fun 
fishing and canoeing! mY) 
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F.G. “Jerry” Banks retires at the end of June, after 
nearly 38 years of service with the Commission. Since 
October 1948, he has worked to keep opportunities 
available for the public to enjoy Florida’s freshwater 
fish and terrestrial wildlife resources. He has seen many 
changes in both the resources and the human 
population during these decades, and he realizes that the 
state currently faces some of the greatest challenges ever 
to conserving our living resources. 

Banks began his career with the Commission as a 
fisheries biologist, then later became Chief of Fisheries 
and more recently has served as Assistant Executive 
Director. He has seen and been a part of many dynamic 
programs aimed at maintaining Florida’s freshwater 
fisheries and terrestrial wildlife, and he has played a key 
leadership role in the Commission’s many other 
activities. 

He has witnessed not only a tremendous increase in 
human population in the Sunshine State, but has also 
seen thriving freshwater fisheries transformed by man’s 
activities into polluted ecosystems that offer almost no 
opportunities for sport fishing. Lake Apopka, a 30,67 1- 
acre lake in Orange County, is a classic example. 

‘Lake Apopka once had a world-renowned 
reputation as one of the best largemouth bass fishing 
lakes,’’ Banks remembers. ‘‘That was in the mid-1940s, 
but by 1950, the water quality had deteriorated to the 
point that, for all practical purposes, bass fishing had 
disappeared. 

‘Human activities in the lake’s watershed—especially 
including agricultural activities such as chemical 
fertilizing and spraying of crops, and draining of 
effluents from citrus processing plants—played a 
significant role in causing Lake Apopka’s decline. 

“The inputs of chemicals and organic nutrients into 
the lake initially caused aquatic plants such as 
peppergrass to grow profusely, then the rooted aquatic 
plants were replaced by heavy algae blooms and the lake 
became eutrophic. This caused all the game fish 
populations to decline. The survivors were such 
nonsport fish as gar, shad and catfish, which were 
stunted.” 

Another thing Banks says about sport fish is that, 
“Truly managing the fish, especially in large bodies of 
water, is very difficult. Management is often an indirect 
process,”’ he explains, ‘‘and depends greatly on 
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JERRY BANKS 
RETIRES 


By John Waters Jr. 


maintaining the habitat—especially good water quality. 
And this almost always requires appropriate 
management of the land in the watershed as well. 

‘More than ever in Florida, prevention of problems 
before they occur is becoming more important. It is 
much easier—and usually much less costly—to prevent 
a body of water from becoming polluted than it is to 
reclaim it after it is destroyed.” 

He stresses that management of aquatic and wildlife 
resources is intricately connected. ‘‘Human activities 
affect habitat for terrestrial wildlife and water quality. 
Very often, a single activity impacts a wide spectrum of 
the environment, because everything is interconnected 
to everything else.” 

During his nearly four decades of working with the 
Commission, Banks has seen changes in techniques for 
assessing and managing fish and wildlife resources. 
‘*Today’s Commission employees have much more 
technology to use in their work,” he notes, ‘‘but they 
also face the greatest challenges ever in our continuing 
efforts to provide opportunities for people to 
participate in fish-and wildlife-oriented activities.”’ 

Banks is looking forward to spending time 
outdoors—enjoying more of those activities himself— 
when his retirement begins. 

“T love to bass fish,’’ he says, ‘but I have an equal 
liking for taking a cane pole or a bream buster and 
catching a few nice bream.”’ Even though he has 
examined some of the largest fish ever caught in 
Florida’s freshwater lakes and streams, he is not a 
trophy fisherman. 

‘Catching the biggest and best is not necessary,” he 
says of the sport. ‘‘What I have always worked for is to 
keep freshwater fishing available to as many persons 
as possible. This does not mean management for a 
population of trophy-sized fish, but instead, 
management for enough fish to give everybody a fair 
chance to have an enjoyable fishing trip.”’ 

‘**Everybody”’ is who Banks has been concerned for 
during his public service career as biologist and 
administrator. He has always been keenly aware of 
individuals, as well as our lands, waters and living 
things. 

‘“But,’’ he cautions, ‘‘for individuals to continue to be 
able to enjoy fish and wildlife in Florida now depends 
more than ever on cooperation among the people living 
in this state, their governmental entities, private 
landowners and industry. How well we will be able to 
maintain the environment and our wildlife will depend 
on how well everybody works together to make that 


possible.’’ @) 
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twit mew Delicate Balance 


(Eumaeus atala florida) is one 
of the most beautiful examples of 
Florida’s lepidoptera. A member of 
the hairstreak family, this 
threatened subspecies is a beautiful 
contrast of colors. Black velvet 
wings are adorned with a large red 
patch and many small, irridescent 
blue-green spots. A black head and 
thorax with a bright orange 
abdomen complete the ensemble. 

Although once common in Dade 
and Broward counties, the Florida 
atala was believed to have become 
extinct by the 1950s. Destruction of 
habitat is a primary reason for this 
species’ decline. It is found only in 
the remnants of tropical hammocks 
or brushy areas of pine/mixed 
hardwood forests. Florida atala 
colony sites are extremely localized 
and may be selected on the basis of 
microhabitat requirements that are 
presently unknown. Surveys 
conducted within the past five years 
however, indicate that a few rare, 
isolated colonies still do exist. I was 
delighted to visit one of these 
surviving colony sites that friends of 
mine had located near Miami. 

The host plant of the Florida atala 
is Florida coontie (Zamia florida), a 
native cycad that is also a threatened 
species. As one of its common 
names, ‘Indian bread root,” 
suggests, this plant was once a staple 
of the Seminole Indians in south 
Florida. At a later time, starch 
factories operated in Dade County 
and the Florida Keys to process the 
coontie’s tuberous roots, but these 
uses almost depleted the available 
supply of Florida coontie plants. 

Although coontie was abundant 
within the protected area of the 
location I visited, | could see no 
butterflies at first. However, when I 
parted the frond-like leaves of these 
dense low-growing plants, I soon 
encountered all stages of the atala’s 
life cycle. There were clusters of 10 
to 20 small yellow eggs that had 
been laid on the tender young 
shoots. Further inspection turned 
up groups of young red larvae busily 
engaged in their gregarious feeding. 
Some of the more defoliated plants 
contained mature caterpillars. The 
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now solitary larvae were a bright 
orange-red color with two rows of 
yellow spots decorating their backs. 
These colors are apparently 
aposematic (serving to warn 
predators that the caterpillars are 
distasteful). The unpalatable 
qualities of the larvae are derived 
from toxic chemicals produced in 
the coonti. 

I found many chrysalids— 
sometimes as many as three or four 
on a single leaf. Brightly colored like 
the mature larvae, these pupae were 
attached and hung suspended from 
two points on the midribs of the 
coontie leaves. My timing was 
perfect as many newly emerged 
adult butterflies could be seen 
dangling from their pupal shells, 
extending and drying their still 
folded wings. As the morning 
passed, I saw many of the beautiful 
adults in their weak, lumbering 


flights, only inches above the 
ground. 

Many reasons may be responsible 
for the growing disappearance of 
this unique Florida inhabitant. Real 
estate development of existing south 
Florida habitats is certainly a major 
cause. Interspecific competition 
with a native tiger moth (Seirarctia 
echo) for the same food plant may 
also be a contributing factor. 
Available host plants have also 
diminished through commercial 
collecting of coontie for sale. 
Finally, the weak, slow flight of this 
species, combined with the 
extremely localized nature of its 
populations, make it extremely 
vulnerable to over collecting by 
lepidopterists. Special care should 
be exercised by all to safeguard the 
existence of this truly exceptional 
example of Florida fauna. 

—James L. Castner 


Species: Florida atala butterfly 
(Eumaeus atala florida) 


Florida Status: Threatened by loss of host plant 
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Let It Be! 


Poison ivy and poison oak cause 
reactions in humans, which vary from 
mild itching to severe blistering. 
Teaching children to avoid these 
common plants is important in 
Florida, as they grow in habitats 
ranging from woodlands to yards. 
Poison ivy often grows together with 
Virginia creeper, which has more than 
three leaflets on each leaf. Reactions 


to these plants may be prevented or 
minimized if the contact area is 
thoroughly washed with soap and 
water within 15 minutes. Never 
breath smoke from a fire in which 
poison ivy or poison oak is burning. 


By Dwight Bennett 


uring the coming summer 

months, such trouble- 

makers as poison ivy and 
poison oak will be making their 
presence known in yards, 
playgrounds, woods and empty lots 
across Florida. Every year, around 
two million people in the United 
States find themselves suffering 
from poison ivy syndrome, one of the 
most common allergies known. 
Poison ivy was first reported in 
1612 by none other than Captain 
John Smith of the Jamestown 
Colony who wrote that it resembled 
“English Yvie, but causeth redness, 
itchynge, and finally blysters.’’ 

Early American Indians, perhaps 
including Smith’s good friend 
Princess Pocahontas, were also well 
aware of poison ivy and poison oak 
and they were reported to be much 
less allergic to the plants than 
Europeans. Some tribes used poison 
oak for food, as dye for pottery and 
as medicine they believed was good 
for treating warts, ringworm and 
rattlesnake bites. 


ee ivy syndrome is actually 
caused by a number of plants— 
principally poison ivy, poison oak 
and Pacific poison oak—which 
readily grow in a variety of habitats, 
from dry sand dunes to moist 
lowlands. All three of these plants, 
plus cashews, mangoes and poison 
sumac, belong to the cashew family. 
All contain similar poisons that 
cause identical reactions in half of 
Americans. Poison ivy, the most 
common cause of the rash, is found 
from southern Canada throughout 
most of North America and Central 
America to Guatemala, with the 
exception of California and Nevada. 
Strangely enough, it is also found in 
Japan and China. Poison oak is 
found from the Carolinas to Florida 
and Texas. Pacific poison oak is 
found in Oregon and California. 
The toxin in cashew, which 
occurs in the shell, is removed 
during harvest before reaching the 
marketplace. In mangoes, the 
irritant is contained in the pedicel, 
which is removed during processing. 
However, some toxin may adhere to 
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the skin, so it is recommended that 
mango skin be removed before 
eating. Poison sumac is restricted to 
swampy areas east of the 
Mississippi, from Quebec to central 
Florida, and is seldom encountered. 


Te reactive substance in poison 
ivy is an oily, white resin containing 
the poison urushiol. A minute 
amount of the substance is all that is 
needed to cause severe dermatitis. 
The earliest symptom is a burning 
sensation, which may start from 
seven hours to seven days after 
contact with the plant. Subsequent 
rashes and blisters may continue for 
one to three weeks, but generally 
peak within five days. If the 
unfortunate person is especially 
reactive to the toxin or if the lesions 
become infected, the results may 
include abscesses, enlarged lymph 
nodes or fever. Pity the poor soul 
who knowingly or otherwise clears 
an area of poison ivy and then burns 
the plants. The toxins are carried in 
the smoke, and when inhaled, may 
cause severe rashes deep within the 
lungs. Every year, several such cases 
lead to hospitalization. Some rare 
cases have even led to death. 

Because of the oily nature of the 
toxin, it is nonvolatile and may 
remain active for months and be 
carried on objects such as boots, 
clothing and steering wheels. 
Prolonged cases of the rash are 
usually a result of continued 
contamination from such sources. 
Dogs and cats are not affected by 
the poison, but can carry the oil on 
their fur for long periods. Any such 
suspected source of the toxin should 
be thoroughly washed with soap and 
water. It is commonly believed that 
broken blisters from the rash may 
also be a source of contamination 
and spread the condition to other 
parts of the body or even to other 
individuals; however, there is no 
medical evidence to support this 
claim. 


G ce the earliest days, Americans 
have been in search of a cure for 

this infamous itch. A wide variety of 
folk remedies, which do not work, 
suggest such things as gunpowder, 
kerosene, marshmallows and 
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morphine for treatment. A 
dangerous suggestion sometimes 
heard is that eating a few leaves of 
the poison ivy plant will develop 
immunity; however, you should 
never eat any part of the plant, for 
the result will be a rash on the lips, 
mouth, throat and gastrointestinal 
tract. Also, avoid remedies that call 
for turpentine, ammonia, bleach or 
alcohol, for these may either spread 
the irritant or directly damage the 
skin. The best known cure is 
washing thoroughly with soap and 
water within 10 to 15 minutes after 
contact with the plant. Since the 
toxin bonds almost instantly with 
the skin, washing after 15 minutes 
merely keeps the oil from being 
spread further and does not 
guarantee that a rash will not 
develop. 

Once the rash has developed, a 
number of things may help relieve 
the discomfort. One Poison Control 
Center says that calamine lotion is 
no longer recommended, but cold, 
wet compresses applied on an 
hourly basis, solutions of baking 
soda or saline, aloe and over-the- 
counter lotions of 0.5 percent 
hydrocortisone may soothe the 
condition. If eyes or other tender 
body parts are infected, or a 
widespread, severe reaction occurs, 
consult a physician at once. 

Reaction to these plants varies 
not only from individual to 
individual, but also with past 
exposure. Many people are immune 
until their second contamination, 
and some people apparently lose 
and regain immunity over their 
lifetime. Generally, the older you 
become, the more your immunity 
increases. Injections are available to 
prevent reactions for hypersensitive 
people; however, their effectiveness 
is presently a matter of medical 
controversy. 

The experts agree by far the best 
defense against poison ivy syndrome 
is to avoid it. Learn to recognize 
poison ivy and poison oak and 
educate children at an early age to 
beware of the danger. ‘‘Leaflets three, 
let it be’’ is a saying well worth 
remembering. Poison ivy and both 
forms of poison oak are easy to 
identify because their primary 


characteristic is a three-parted leaf. 
The plant is thornless, woody and 
alternate-leaved, that is, with leaves 
coming off first on one side of the 
stem and then the other. Poison ivy 
may grow as a vine on trees or 
houses, as a trailing shrub or as an 
erect woody shrub. 


O.. vine consistently confused 

with poison ivy is Virginia creeper, 
but this plant usually has from four 
to seven leaflets rather than three. 
Poison ivy may be difficult to see 
because it often grows with other 
vines and ornamentals, especially 
Virginia creeper. Clusters of small 
white flowers develop on poison ivy 
in May and June where the leaves 
attach to the stem. From August 
through December, clusters of green 
to white waxy berries replace the 
flowers. The berries are prized by 
many birds, which helps spread the 
seed far and wide. The plant is 
attractive and vigorous, and because 
of this, some people unknowingly 
cultivate it as an ornamental around 
their homes. In late summer and 
fall, the leaves may change color to 
striking shades of yellow, red and 
maroon, enticing unsuspecting 
individuals into collecting them for 
floral arrangements. 

Both of the poison oaks are 
similar in appearance and life 
history to poison ivy. However, 
they do not vine but grow as 
upright, low-growing shrubs. Poison 
oak leaves are more likely to be 
lobed (similar to certain oaks) and 
blunt-tipped. Some experts claim 
poison ivy and the poison oaks are 
simply variant forms of the same 
plant. 


lL poison ivy is to be removed, 
small individual plants may be 
grubbed out; however, larger plants 
with extensive root systems can be 
treated with a herbicide. Contact 
your county extension agent for 
recommendations, and always 
observe label precautions if 
chemicals are used. Many herbicides 
are extremely toxic to humans, pets 
and wildlife. Always wear protective 
clothing and gloves when working in 
or around poison ivy, and keep 
your soap and water handy! ry) 
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By Paige Moody 


hey spend a minimum of 24 hours in a classroom, 

giving up two nights a week of their personal 
time—usually two hours a night—in addition to more 
hours of outside preparation and additional time on a 
shooting range. And for all this they are paid not one 
red cent. Such is the character of an active Hunter 
Education Program instructor. 

I had the opportunity to observe this diverse group of 
Floridians at the Ninth Annual Hunter Education 
Workshop in Ocala. Men and women, including 
secretaries, mechanics, students, teachers, engineers, 
architects and a taxidermist or two, came together to 
exchange ideas, learn some new things and generally 
enjoy the fellowship of meeting one another. 

Hunter Education instructor workshops are relatively 
new, but the philosophy of Hunter Education was born 
back in the 1950s. The program started out as a model 
of the National Rifle Association’s safety training 
program and was initiated by Frank Sturgess. Sturgess 
was allocated only $400 a year to fund the project. 

Today, Florida’s Hunter Education Program is under 
the expert coordination of Captain Ed Tyer. Tyer’s 
budget of $400,000 a year provides him with much 
more room for growth than Sturgess started out with. 
Captain Tyer explains, ‘In Florida, this money has been 
well used, serving to train some 100,000 Floridians in 
hunter safety, certifying more than 2,000 as Hunter 
Education instructors and providing funding for 
construction of three public shooting ranges.”’ 

Becoming a Hunter Education instructor involves 
time and dedication, but it does not mean you have to 
be a born teacher. Regional managers for the program 
interview people who are interested in becoming 
certified instructors, looking particularly at their 
motivation for participating. Pam Stephens, an 
instructor from Tallahassee, says, ‘‘There is a special 
type of person the program looks for: a person with a 
natural love for the outdoors and who feels the program 
is a worthwhile use of time because of its conservation 
and safety value.”’ 

After passing an initial interview, potential 
instructors must study a Hunter Education Program 
manual and pass the instructor’s test. Those who pass 
and feel comfortable in a teaching situation may begin 
conducting classes right away. Most, however, choose 
to attend classes and observe different instructors’ 
teaching methods. Many begin by teaching portions of 
another instructor’s class. Team teaching is not unusual, 
and can be helpful to both the students and the 
instructors. 

“If I’m going along and get carried away talking about 
black powder or otherwise getting off track, my partner 
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Hunter Education News 
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will step in and help out,” says one seasoned instructor. 
“Or if either of us thinks of an important point the 
other has forgotten to mention, we’ll just jump in and 
mention it.” 

During the Ocala weekend workshop, activities 
ranged from listening to speakers and watching films, to 
observing a poisonous snake handling demonstration by 
Michael Flournoy of Silver Springs and participating in 
an outdoor compass reading exercise. (Reading the 
compass was more challenging for some than others.) 

Without a doubt, the highlight of the workshop was 
a guest appearance by world-renowned sportsman Fred 
Bear. With twinkling eyes and a delightfully dry sense 
of humor, Bear entertained the group with tales of his 
many hunting adventures around the world. 


Bear is probably most well-known for designing some 
of the world’s finest archery equipment. Having always 
been “‘one of those guys who makes things in his 
basement,” Bear started out in Detroit in 1929, 
working for himself and trying to promote archery and 
build a market for his products. To hear him tell it, he 
has truly led a charmed life. 

“All my life I’ve been having fun,” Bear said. ‘I 
rarely did anything I didn’t like,’’ he quipped. Recipient 
of hundreds of awards and honors, Bear modestly 
comments, “‘It’s like giving a kid candy for being 
naughty,’ when his awards are mentioned. 

Hunting expeditions have carried Bear all over the 
world in search of game animals. Many of these trips 
were filmed by ABC and shown on the ‘‘American 
Sportsman,” a now discontinued hunting and fishing 
television series. Bear says, however, that finished 
television shows convey little of the reality of the hunt. 

We were treated to views of two films, one of a mule 
deer hunt on an Apachee reservation in New Mexico 
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and another of a bear hunt. Bear’s comments on the 
expectations of the producer (‘‘Well, Fred, is the bear 
going to be back here tomorrow?”’) and the hunting 
“prowess” of the camera crew (‘‘There was no way in 
heck we were gonna sneak up on anything with these city 
people and their cameras crashing through the woods’’) 
added some unusual and informative insight to making 
sporting films. 

Without complaint, Bear signed autograph after 
autograph on postcards, archery bows and anything else 
anybody had that they wanted signed. His wit and good 
humor were unfailing even after having spent the entire 
afternoon in Gainesville at the Florida Wild Turkey 
Federation competition meet going through the same 
motions, before joining the group in Ocala. He is truly a 
remarkable and refreshingly honest man, and his 
dedication to archery is a tribute to the sport. 

Other highlights of the weekend were regional awards 
given to outstanding Hunter Education instructors. A 
very special award, the John Morrison Award, was 
given to Myra Jeffres of Panama City for her time and 


dedication given over and above an instructor’s 
responsibilities. Jeffres designed a ‘‘survival stick”’ that 
was part of the hands-on workshop experience. 
Participants constructed their own walking stick made 
of aluminum tubing and filled it with compact first-aid 
supplies, fishing line and whatever else the individual 
deemed necessary for emergency survival. The ‘“‘stick”’ 
was enclosed and topped off with a rubber stopper 
which had a compass firmly glued into it. 

Editors Note: Jeffres’ survival walking stick was featured in 
"A Stick You Can Live With” in the May-June 1985 issue 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

Jeffres, like many of the instructors, is a 

schoolteacher and she incorporates some of the Hunter 
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Education teachings into her classes. She feels schools 
have an obligation to provide students with a well- 
rounded education. 

‘(Many kids are growing up so fast these days and are 
so influenced by television and high-tech they have little 
knowledge or interest in wildlife or the environment, 
she said. “‘I try to build their interest by bringing nature 
into the classroom. I’m always hatching some kind of 
eggs or bringing in a fox squirrel or box turtle for them 
to see.” 

Other instructors, like Bob Brashear, an architectural 
draftsman from Tampa, are motivated to become 
instructors out of a desire to educate the public in the 
use of firearms. “If I can keep one guy from hurting 
himself or somebody else, I’ve done my job,’’ Brashear 
says. 

Hunter Education is a family affair for many. 
Brashear’s 13-year-old daughter, Rene, has been 
through the course and is interested in becoming an 
instructor, and his 10-year-old son is also looking 
forward to taking the course. There is no set age 
requirement for attending classes, but children must be 
able to read the manual and pass the test on their own. 
Instructors must be at least 21 years of age to become 
certified. 

There is no question that what motivates our Hunter 
Education instructors is a true desire to stress 
conservation and safety in hunting. Repeatedly, I heard 
stories of mothers and fathers who were stopping in 
‘just to drop off’’ their son or daughter, but then found 
themselves taking the course along with their child. In 
addition, attitudes about hunting are often changed. 
Hunters and non-hunters alike realize that true 
sportsmen are ethical, conservation-minded people, and 
that hunters have long paid a substantial portion of the 
costs of conserving wildlife in America. «) 
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Is there anything that can be done to keep water 
skiers away from my boat while I’m trying to fish 
in my favorite lake? 


This is a complex problem and one that is on the lips of 
many an angry fisherman during spring and summer. 
Unfortunately, there is no easy answer. 

Recreational boating is a term that includes those 
individuals who fish or hunt from a vessel, as well as 
those who canoe, water ski and ‘‘pleasure ride.”” Each of 
us who enjoy the outdoors should respect the rights of 
other users, but such is not always the case. Every year, 
thousands of lives are lost due to boating accidents in 
the United States. One study has shown that 75 percent 
of all boating accidents are alcohol-related. 

Fishing and water skiing are compatible activities, 
provided that each participant looks out for the other. 
When water skiers get too close to fishermen—close 
enough to swamp the boat with wave action—this is 
called ‘‘careless” or ‘‘reckless’’ operation of a vessel. 
Depending on the severity of the incident, this could 
result in a fine of up to $1,000 and/or one year in jail. 
In addition, if a boat operator is convicted of operating 
under the influence of alcohol, he/she will be faced 
with a minimum $250 fine, must attend an alcohol 
abuse course and perform 50 hours of community 
service work. To report careless or reckless operation of 
boaters on fresh waters, get the hull identification 
number, a description of the offenders and call our toll 
free Wildlife Alert number listed in your telephone 
book and here on page 48. A wildlife officer will be 
dispatched to handle the specifics of your complaint. 

If there is no ‘‘reckless operation” and the water is 
really overloaded with skiers (as is usually the case on a 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon), try moving into the 
shallows. Fishermen have observed bass foraging on bait 
fish scurrying to get out of the wave action in deeper 
water. Many a fisherman has “limited out’’ by observing 
this phenomenon on high-use recreational lakes. 

The last resort is to call it quits for the day and come 
back for night fishing. Water skiing is illegal at night in 
Florida. It is also a great time to catch bass during the 
hot summer months when sweltering daytime 
temperatures drop after the sun sets and spur bass to 


feed more readily. @) 
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Dear Readers, 


Please Be Patient As We Fine Tune Our 


New Computer. 
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computer, and we will upgrading our 
subscriber service system with a new 
computer during the next few months. 
The new system will provide you better service, 

but we also know that no computer system is 
perfect. We do expect a few “‘bugs’’ when the new 
system is installed, so we may need your assistance if your 
subscription is affected. Please help us provide you better service 
by doing the following: 


RENEWALS: Please label your order ‘SRENEW AL” and enclose a label from a recent issue. This prevents our 
entry of your renewal subscription as a “new”’ subscription. 


MISSED ISSUES: Please use the form (or a photocopy) provided on page 48 of any recent issue to request 
replacement copies. 


OTHER PROBLEMS: Please briefly outline the problem to us, and enclose a mailing label from a recent issue, 
if this is available. If not, please provide us a photocopy of your payment record. 


Address all correspondence about your subscription to: FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Circulation Office 
620 South Meridian 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 


Thank you! 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled by John Waters Jr. 


Rare Ivory-Billed 
Woodpeckers 
Reported 


Ilvory-Billed Woodpecker 


The ivory-billed woodpecker, 
feared to be extinct, has reportedly 
been sighted in Cuba. Cuban 
biologists and the American 
Museum of Natural History’s 
chairman of ornithology, Lester L. 
Short, made the sightings. The 
Cuban bird is considered by some 
ornithologists to be a subspecies of 
the species previously found in 
Florida, and reportedly was found 
in a pine forest. 

The news comes as a welcome 
surprise to conservationists, as there 
have been no other confirmed 
sightings of the ivory-bill since 
1971. There have been possibly 
valid, but unconfirmed sightings 
reported as recently as 1982 in the 
southeastern United States. 
Florida’s last confirmed sighting of 
this rare, crow-sized woodpecker 
was in Highlands County in 1969— 
17 years ago. 

The ivory-bill in this country 
depends on virgin lowland 
hardwood forests for its habitat, and 
these have been steadily declining in 


the South since the late 1800s. 0 
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More Wild Species 
Becoming 
Endangered 


During 1984 and 1985, nearly 
one-fourth of the species on the 
federal list of endangered and 
threatened species, kept by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, were 
added. Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife and Parks William P. 
Horn says there is both good and 
bad in this news. 

‘Listings acknowledge the 
declining status of animals and 
plants,” he noted, ‘“‘but we are now 
able to grant these species the full 
protection of the Endangered 
Species Act and take steps to help 
them recover.” 

More than 60 species of wildlife, 
58 of them occurring in the United 
States, were added to the list in 
1985. The U.S. List of Endangered 
and Threatened Species now totals 
883, with 390 of these living in this 


country. 


Bachman's 
Warbler 


Recovery plans utilizing such 
elements as research, habitat 
protection, increased law 
enforcement, improved land 
management practices, captive 
breeding, relocations and 
establishment of experiemental 
populations are considered vital to 
conservation of these rare species. 
There are now 185 approved 
recovery plans in effect, with 26 of 
these being approved in 1985. The 
Florida panther recovery plan is one 


of these. 


Conservationists 
In the News 


Biff Lampton, long a familiar 
writer in FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 
pages, has joined Florida Sportsman 
magazine as managing editor. 
Lampton, whose writings both 
entertain and inform, was the 
Commission’s public information 
officer for the Everglades Region 
before he resigned in March. 

Lt. Col. Charles W. ‘Bill’ 
Milmore of Pensacola has been 
named by the Executive Director as 
one of two Northwest Region 
members of the Wildlife Alert 
Reward Association. This 13- 
member citizen group supports our 
fish and wildlife resources by 
offering cash rewards for reports of 
fish and wildlife law violators. 

John Bethea, Director of the 
Division of Forestry, was recently 
presented the Golden Smokey Award 
for his outstanding contributions to 
the national fire prevention 
program. The award usually goes to 
organizations, and this was only the 
fourth time in 28 years an 
individual was recognized. U 


Ducks Unlimited 
Gives $1.4 Million 


Ducks Unlimited Inc. (DU), a 
600,000-member waterfowl 
conservation organization, has 
donated more than $1.4 million-to 
the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Fund, says the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The donation 
represents the largest single cash 
contribution ever made to the fund, 
and will be used to acquire 
waterfowl habitat for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. 

Interior Secretary Don Hodel said 
the gift from DU “has given a 
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tremendous boost to our effort to 
protect vital wetlands and waterfowl 
resources, and DU’s donation will 
continue to have a positive impact 
on North America’s valuable 
waterfowl species long after the 
money is expended.” 


EEBEDDmnS STE tS 


Florida Panther 
Recovery Plan 


The Commission has begun an 
experiment using western panthers 
(also called cougars or mountain 
lions), which it is hoped, will perfect 
captive breeding and release 
techniques. The experiment is also 
designed to determine whether the 
western cats, when crossbred with 
Florida panthers, can produce 
offspring capable of surviving in 
Florida. 

If the experiment’s findings 
demonstrate the offspring can 
survive in state, the next stage of 
this long-range recovery plan will be 
to captive breed more panthers for 
reestablishment into certain areas of 
Florida where suitable habitat exists. 

Gilman Paper Company is 
providing $200,000 for 
construction of a captive breeding 
facility in Nassau County, at the 
Wildlife Conservation Center near 
Yulee. A four-year old male panther 
which was rescued following a 
collision with traffic in 1984 will be 
moved to the facility when it is 
completed. 

The exact number of wild Florida 
panthers is unknown, but biologists 
believe only a few dozen remain. 
This small number represents a 
relatively limited gene pool, which 
could have negative impacts on the 
future population. If the western 
cats do well in our state, and if the 
captive breeding is successful, it will 
be a way of building a stronger gene 
pool and a healthier population of 
Florida panthers. 1 
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People and Wildlife 
Both Need Habitat 


The greatest conflict between 
wildlife populations and the 
environment is caused by the 
human population, and in Florida, 
population continues to grow daily. 
Studies indicate that in only a 
quarter of a century, the state’s 
population has quadrupled. 

The University of Florida’s 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research reports half the present 
estimated 11-plus million Floridians 
live in only 16 of the state’s 67 
counties. More than 40 percent of 
these counties have average 
population densities in excess of 
100 people per square mile of area. 
Pinellas County has an average 
density of 2,857; Broward 928; 
Dade 899; Duval 794; Seminole 
772; Hillsborough 711; Orange 
610; Sarasota 415; Escambia 400; 
Palm Beach 358. 

Some of these 10 counties still 
support considerable wildlife 
populations because they have 
wetlands and other habitat areas 
unsuited for development. The 
average people per square mile, 
however, is based on total county 
areas, including undeveloped 
acreage. L] 


Florida Panther 


Nature Notes 


6,000 Gasoline Storage Tanks 
may be leaking in Florida, says the 
Department of Environmental 
Regulation. They pose serious threats to 
the state’s underground potable water 
supplies. 

Penslyvania’s Scalp Act of 
1885 paid more than $150,000 in 
bounty payments for killed predatory 
mammals, hawks and owls. Only 50 
cents was paid by appropriate county 
officials for each one killed. The 
bounty, however, was revoked several 
years later. 

Insects account for some three- 
fourths of all the Earth’s living species. 
They form an important food base for 
higher species in the complex web of 
life. 

John James Audubon, an 
extraordinary naturalist and artist 
known for his exemplary paintings of 
birds, was born in 1785 and died in 
1851. 

Snake Bite First Aid: The best 
treatment is to go as soon as possible to 
the nearest hospital. Cutting and 
sucking techniques can do more harm 
than good, and do nothing to treat the 
bite. 

Yellow Jasmine, a yellow-flowered 
climbing vine found over most of 
Florida, has long been a source of a 
drug commonly used to treat irritations 
of the eyes. Synthetics, however, are 
now used in place of root extracts of the 
plant. 

Budgerigars (Parakeets) are 
small members of the parrot family 
which were originally native to 
Australia, but now live in the wild in 
limited areas of Florida. Their appetite 
for fruit and other foods eaten by 
humans poses a potential threat to the 
state’s agricultural crops, if the noisy 
birds are not controlled. 

Florida Has More than 7,710 
freshwater lakes of 10 or more acres, 
and upwards of 1,711 streams totaling 
11,910 miles. 

Backyard Water Sources for 
wildlife can be as simple as a birdbath 
or a small plastic wading pool. 
Placement of a tree limb or rock in 
pools provides a perching or sitting 
place from which animals may drink. «) 
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During the 1940s and 
early 1950s, commercial 
seining of bass, bream and 
crappie was one of the 
most controversial issues to 
ever face the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
_ sion. There were conflicts 
between the economic 
interests of commercial 
fishermen, sports fisher- 
men and even between 
some of the fisheries 
experts of the time. 

Prior to the Commis- 
sion’s first scientific studies 
on lakes Okeechobee and 
George, which began in 
1948, seining in these lakes 
and the St. Johns River had 
traditionally been allowed. 
One argument against reg- 
ulation of these waters by 
the Commission said that 
they were “tidally influ- 
enced,” and were therefore 
not “fresh water.” 

In August 1951, a regula- 


tion was enacted to halt 
seining in Okeechobee, 
George and Crescent lakes 
and the St. Johns River, 
even though four of the 
nation’s leading ‘fisheries 
experts” had testified that 
the commercial harvesting 
operations did not affect 
sport fishing. 

‘Fish are like a field of 
corn,” one biologist said in 
support of seining, “tand 
need to be weeded out to 
stay healthy.” 

In February 1952, sein- 
ing was allowed again, 
from July 1 to March 1 
each year, but discon- 
tinued by the Commission 


\ 


in June 1953, after lengthy 
public hearings. 

During the on again/ off 
again years of the seining 
controversy, law enforce- 
ment was stepped up to 
deal with “‘bootleggers”’ 
who caught and sold illegal 
fish. A Commission air- 
plane flying over a seining 
operation in Lake Okee- 
chobee once had a hole 
shot through it by irate 
seiners when the pilot 
attempted to observe their 
seining activities. 

Today, bream are harv- 
ested by haul seine from 
Lake Okeechobee only. 
The current haul seine 
program, under control of 
the Commission, was 
implemented in 1976. 
Since then, there have 
been no adverse impacts of 
these activities on sport 
fishing there. 

—John Waters Jr. 
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